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Description of CESsFORD CAsTLE. 


HE Castle of Cessford is situated 
in the county of Roxburgh, about 
‘ix miles east from the ‘Town of Jed- 
burgh. It was for a long time the prin- 
cipal residence of the Kerrs, ancestors 
of the present Duke of Roxburghe. 
The first proprietor of this castle men- 
tioned in history was Andrew Ker, 
who obtained the title of Baron of 
Cessford, and got a charter of confir- 
mation from Archibald Earl Doug. 
lass, afterwards’ stiled Duke of Tu- 
renne, Douglass, and Longueville. 
This Castle, together with the vast 
extent of territory, possessed by the 
family in this county, descended, in 
succession, to Robert, first Earl of 
Hoxburghe, who (as tradition relates) 
‘ituated in the centre of his relations, 
dependents, and vassals, was enabled, 
at that turbulent period, to bid de- 
fiance, not only to the feeble civil 
power of the country, but at times 
‘ven to the sovereign himself. No 
ate is discernible to fix the period of 
the erection of this building; but 
rom those patts of it yet entire, it 
‘ppears to have been a place of con- 
Mae) strength, both from the 
™ ness of the walls (which are 14 
* an average) the remains of the 
a “ments on the top, the embra- 
a the sides, and the vestiges of 
es moat, which, in cases 
furnj appears to have been 
‘ed with water from a copious 


spring at a short distance. The roof 
is entirely gone; the area within the 
walls is 41 feet in length, and 20 in 
breadth ; and according to tradition, 
there is a subterraneous vault below the 
Castle, which in times of danger was 
used for concealing both persons and 
goods within its walls, as this place, 
from its vicinity to the English bor- 
der, was more frequently liable to at- 
tack *. S. 


Remarks on the Advantages of the 


North or Level Line of Canal, be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
over the Line of the Union Canal. 
_ TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

Edinburgh, April 1815. 
AM convinced that your readers 
are too generally impressed with a 


sense of the advantages resulting to 
all classes in society, from the exten- 
sion of inland navigation, not to re- 
ceive with satisfaction some informa- 
tion respecting the comparative merits 
‘of the disputed lines of Canal, for con- 
necting our metropolis with Glasgow. 


One project has been already re- 


jected by Parliament; but the inter- 
est of the country is again excited, by 
another being set on foot of still 
greater pretension, which is powerful- 


ly 


* For additional particulars, see Statisti- 


cal Account, Vol VIII. 
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ly recommended by the talents of its 
author, Mr Rennie, the most celebra- 
ted engineer of the age,, and by the 
support of the dinburgh community. 

Both schemes will of course be 
again contrasted; and while the dis- 
pute materially and directly affects 
the interests of the most populous dis- 
trict in Scotland, it cannot, at the 
same time, from the general views of 
national improvement which it opens 
up, be indifferent to the most remote. 

After an examination, which, to 
whatever other merits it may be en- 
titled, has at least that of being un- 
biassed by any personal interest, I 
have no hesitation in determining 
against that lately thrown out by the 
House of Commons, and in as deci- 
sively urging the adoption of Mr Ren- 
nie’s plan. 

The former line, many of your 
readers know, commences at Gilmour 
Street, on the west of Edinburgh ; 
and after a course, which it is unne- 
cessary to describe, passes through 
about 6 miles of thin coal, in the 
vicinity of Falkirk; and, without 
any more minerals in the whole way 
to Glasgow, descends by zne locks to 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, at lock 
16. The other line, recommended 
by Mr Kennie, termed the Level line, 
proceeds from Bruntsfield Links, in 
a course for some time nearly similar 
to the former; but by commencing 
about 40 feet higher, it not only runs 
to Falkirk without lockage, and mter- 
sects the whole coal and minerals of 
the other line ; but, leaving the Great 
Canal a great way to the north, it 
proceeds onward, on one level, to 
within 25 miles of Glasgow, is the 
trough of the Monkland ridge of coal ; 
and besides, by means of side rail- 
roads or canals, opens up fields still 
more extensive, which lie on the south. 

It is a part of Mr Rennie’s plan, 
ultimately to lock his canal down to 
Leith, and to the Clyde at Broomie- 
law; while the other stops at Edin- 
burgh,and Port Dundas, about a mile 


Advaniages of the North Line of Canal. 


from Glasgow. The public adyan).. 
ges to which both canals lay clain 
are the supply of Edinburgh with coz! 
which is at present scarce and dear 
the amelioration of the coal distric: 
in return,—the diffusion of lime and 
mauure over the whole country, — 
the transportation of goods and ‘pas. 
sengers,—and other benefits insepara. 
ble from water-carriage. 

It is proper to mention here, that 
in the years 1797 and 1798, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, anxious to 
procure a supply of coal, had employ- 


-ed Mr Rennie to report on four dif. 


ferent lines, surveyed by Messrs Ain. 
sley and Whitworth.—That gentle. 
man accordingly did so; and at the 
same time stated, that he would great. 
ly prefer a fifth route, the present level 
line, provided minerals were in equal 
abundance as on the other lines; 
where surveys by Messrs Taylor and 
Grieve, in the year 1793, and by 
Messrs Bushby in 1800, lad given 
very favourable representations, The 
mineral survey, recommended by Mr 
Rennie, was not then undertaken,— 
on account of the expences of the 
war,—the consequent absorption of 
capital,—the great sums expended at 
Leith on the harbour, and also the re- 
duction of the price of coal by sup- 
plies coastwise :—But with Mr Ren- 
nie’s high authority, who, having the 
Great Canal before his eyes, never 
thought of a junction with it being 
advisable,—and with the mineral sut- 
vey required by him not completes, 
we say, that the Magistrates not only 
acied right in demanding delay, when 
their sanction was applied for by the 
Committee of the Union Canal sub- 
scribers, but they would have shown 
a dereliction of all public duty; . 
they had at once proceeded in the 
face of such motives for caution 4 
inquiry. 
"The effect of this delay, which the 
Union Canal subscribers found 1t is 
cessary to submit to, Was, that t 
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grveyors to examine the coal near 
Falkirk, and obtained what they call 
afavourable report. But it is natu- 
yal to imagine, that if a large supply 
of coal had been the principal motive 
for inducing the prime movers of the 
Union Canal to institute a subscrip- 
tion, this survey would have been a 
preliminary step. Its adoption at the 
particular period, shows it to have 
been entirely out of view originally, 
any further than to allure some un- 
wary subscribers, and that the Forth 
and Clyde profits were the real and 
sle inducement. 

The Magistrates of Edinburgh, on 
their part, employed themselves in 
again consulting Mr Rennie, and 
were enabled to furnish him with a 
mineral survey of the level, or north 
line, by Mr Bald, who was employed 
by a few of the most opulent and re- 
spectable citizens of Edinburgh and 
Leith, at their private expense, that, 
for their own satisfaction, and the 
good*of the public, a rational deter- 
mination might be formed as to the 
most expedient line of inland naviya- 
tion. The survey of Mr Bald was 
in the highest degree favourable ; and 
the result of the whole investigation 
was, a decided opinion of the supe- 
lor merits of Mr Rennie’s plan, and 
of the propriety of opposing the Un. 
on Canal, Wishing, however, to 
‘ecure a great body of subscribers, to 
emove a formidable opposition to 
their own line, and to effect, with as 
much certainty and speed as possible, 
“me inland navigation, the City of 

dinburgh was willing to adopt the 
plan of Mr Baird, who had surveyed 
and recommended the line of the 

tion Canal, modified, so as to suit 
‘mewhat the public interest. Their 

“mands were, that the Canal should 
Mian down to Leith; and that 
: ould bea part of the general plan 

oe an extension of the Union 
ial to the west, as far as the Monk- 
nidge of coal on Mr Rennie’s line, 


‘Upply from that quarter should 
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become material. This compromise 
we do not consider so favourable to 
the public, as the exclusive adoption 
of the level canal; but it may be 
here adduced in evidence of the sin- 
cerity of the Magistrates. ‘The rea- 
sonableness of their proposal, too, 
may be judged of from this, that the 
Union Canal Committee, the more 
moderate part of that association, ac- 
tually closed with it, and gave it to 
be understood every where, “at all 
differences were accommodated. Af- 
ter this mutual agreement, one would 
scarcely expect to hear any imputa- 
tion of the Magistrates being hostile 
to all inland navigation, and of the 
crounds of their opposition being a 
mere cover of their real design. We 
should as little expect, that the pro- 
posals then accepted should be de- 
nied to be beneficial, when actually 
admitted by the more respectable 
part of their opponents. But mark 
the consequence. A crowd of the 
advocates of the Union Canal from 
the West flocked in to town,—-over- 
set the whole of what the Commit- 
tee had done,—and refused to modt- 
fy in any article the shape of their 
scheme. The cause of this proceed- 
ing it is not difficult to discover. 
The lockage to Leith might not pay 
as a distinct speculation, and it would 
certainly interfere with the Grange- 
mouth navigation. The wished-for 
prolongation also of the Union Canal 
to the Monkland coal would have 
materially affected the Falkirk field. 
When the general meeting of sub- 
scribers had thus overturned all that 
their Committee had agreed to, the 
opposition of the Magistrates of 
burgh became avowed : and although 
we are satisfied, that if the fatal re- 
sult of their opposition could have 
been foreseen, the subscribers would 
have come into the terms which had 
been settled ; yet, confiding in their 
own strength and numbers, they re- 
solved to proceed on their original 
views. 
The 
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The irritation which was the con- 
sequence of this, displayed itself in 
the most unjustifiable measure of ad-. 
dressing ihe mob of Edinburgh by 
placards, containing an invitation to 
petition Parliament, wiih an energe- 
tic persuasion of cheap coal and tuel, 
an abundant supply ot water yratuit- 
ously, and employment tor thousands. 

The placard was affixed to ali the 
streets and public piaces, at a time 
when the popular feelings were ex- 
cited by the corn bill, then in de- 

endence, and when the peace and 
safety of Edinburgh was considerably 
endangered. 

The placard operated, of course, 
like acharm. ‘Thousands of gaping 
mechanics, after standing to misspell 
the advertisement, flocked to the 
shops, industriously thrown open for 
the reception of signatures; but, a- 
bove all, the grammar school supplied 
a most invaluable store of auxiliaries, 
whose love of amusement, in flying 
from shop to shop, gave names innu- 
merable. To have shown the weight 
which it was proper to attach to the 
sanction thus procured, the subscri- 
bers to the Union Canal should, in 
justice, have laid before Parliament, 
the specimen of logic and eloquence 
by which they succeeded in influen- 
cing the multitude. We are told 
that this was done with considerable 
effect by their opponents ;—so differ- 
ently do different persons view the 
effects of the same measure.—The 
conclusion, therefore, from surveying 
the confined interests of the promo- 
ters of the Union Canal, its origin 
and whole conduct, is, that the scheme, 
whatever it may be in reality, has 
much the appearance of a cabal com- 
bined for private and selfish purposes. 

On the other hand, with regard to 
the supporters of Mr Rennie’s canal, 
a prospectus of which will soon be 
published *, it is not easy to discover 
what imaginable interest they could 
have had formerly, or have now, ex- 


* See p. 349. 
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cept to serve the public most effec. 
tually. {t has been thrown out, that 
they espoused this line, merely in or. 
der to defeat the other, from a prin. 
ciple of hostility to any canal what. 
ever. Yet uit the tendency of canals 
be, asis universally acknowledged, 
to supply coal and other articies, at a 
low rate, and to increase trade, it 
shouid seem very unaccountable to 
find the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
or other public bodies, opposing w rat 
must be decidedly beneficial to them, 
whether as traders, or masters ot fa- 
milies, or heads ot the community. 
We shall soon have decided proof 
of the falsehood of this charge of hos. 
tility to inland navigation, by the 
City of Edinburgh and others using 
every exertion in bringing into Parlia- 
ment a bill for executing Mr Ren- 
nie’s line. But if we had not nos- 
sessed information to this extent,— 
nay, even if we had been alike igno- 
rant of the character and station of 
Mr Rennie’s supporters, and of the 
recommendation to his line, from his 
own great experience and acknow- 
ledged professional merits, we should 
have looked only to the personal and 
municipal interest of the Magistrates 
and Merchant Company of Edi- 
burgh to decide upon the absurdity 
of supposing them to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of a canal, if no 
preferable one was practicable. It 
has been indeed said, that the shore- 
dues at Leith would be hurt, by the 
Canal diverting the transport of goods 
from Grangemouth to Leith, into the 
other track ; and that this constitu- 
ted an interest in the Town-Council 
adverse to the good of the city. To 
manifest the absurdity of this supp 
sition, we ask whether the shore-dues, 
or the personal and municipal advan- 
tages of a canal, predominate? In 
order to determine which question, 
may inform your readers, that coal, 
and other rude produce, the staple 
the canal, pay no shore-dues, and tha 
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gow will still go to Grangemouth, 
the Union Canal only taking the goods, 
which, from their value, small bulk, 
and the necessity of regular arrival, 
are transported at present by land. 
If, however, the shore-dues were really 
afiected, this would be a leyitimate 
ibjection against the canal, For af- 
tera sum of half a million has been 
laid out on the harbour, on the faith 
ofacertain return, the public hav- 
ing secured this benefit, are not to 
atch away the revenue for other 


undertakings. N. 


Remarks on the Exhibition of Patnt- 
ings by Scottish Artists in 1815, 


MONG the number of wonderful 
events which this year has wit- 
nesed, we have now to record the 
Edinburgh Exhibition of Paintings, 
by Artists in Scotland, for 1815.— 
Considering the defalcation that has 
taken place in point of numbers, we 
laud the great exertions of those few 
who have for the present submitted 
their works for the gratification and 
istruction of the inhabitants. De- 
Voted, as we confess ourselves to be, 
to the study of this fascinating branch 
of the fine arts, we feel anxious to ex- 
ite in the minds of others a corres- 
ponding taste. It affords an inex- 
haustible fund of entertainment and 
reflection; nay, we will go so far as 
losay, that there will hardly be dis- 
cerned among mankind a single in- 
‘tance, where moral improvement is 
hot heightened by an intimate acquain- 
tance with the arts. This, however, 
hot to be acquired by idly gazing 
works of others; or to use a 
Ms gar phrase, by pinning our opin- 
nS on their sleeves. ‘To discover 
of a picture, and the ta- 
rts artist, one must both feel 
sinlanest or himself ; and to know 
vith fe ectly, an acquaintance even 
bold to b mechanique of the art we 
° be absolutely indispensible. 
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As is the case with other public 
bodies, feuds have happened among 
our painters, and the secession of ma- 
ny artists has unfortunately taken 
place. ‘To trace this effect to the 
cause, we do not hold to be difficult 5 
and ‘ nine hundred suns have now 
gone down,” since we ventured to 
give counsel on this very subject. 

This schism, we believe to have 
taken place, chiefly in consequence of 
the system now adopted, of converting 
the whole of the funds collected, to 
the immediate emolument and private 
advantage of the artists, without re- 
cognising any view to their own im- 
prevement and the extension of the 
art. The wish of all the more liberal 
friends and cultivators of painting 
we know to be, that some part at least 
should be set aside, first, for procuring 
a commodious and permanent exhibi- 
tion-room, and next for forming 2 
collection of specimens of art, casts, 
prints, drawings, works on painting, 
and other means subservient to their 
improvement. We have access also 
to know, that there are persons here 
of taste and opulence, who, if they 
saw such a spirited design really set 
on foot, would come forward and con- 
tribute liberally.. Nay, we have no 
doubt, that a plan similar to the Bri- 
tish Institution in London would 
meet with general patronage and sup- 
port.’ In this case, of course, the 
contributing Amateurs would be en- 
titled to a vote in the arrangements ; 
and this, for reasons which we do not 
state, for the first time would, we are 
persuaded, be of the greatest benefit 
to artists and to the art. Were it 
only to prevent the disputes which 
necessarily arise from jarring interests, 
particularly in regard to the admission 
and hanging of the pictures, and 
which have brought the Exhibition 
to its present reduced state, this surely 
would be doing the greatest possible 
good. But we apprehend, that it 
will also secure a much more judicious 
and impartial system of management. 

When 
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When the disposition is to be made 
by a committee of Artists, it is per- 
fectly impossible that the individuals 
composing it should not feel some 
partiality in their own favour, In- 
deed, we do not conceive artists 
so well qualified to judge even of the 
comparative merits of their own pro- 
ductions, as others of sound taste, who 
are free from every prejudice. Al- 
though Edinburgh is not, perhaps, 
very eminently distinguished for taste 
in painting, it yet contains a compe- 
tent number of respectable indivi- 
duals, every way qualified for such a 
task as we have now suggested, and 
whose love of the object would make 
them consider its toils as light. We 
take a deeper interest than ever in 
ihe success of this preposal, because 
we are convinced that it is now the 
only possible mode of ever placing 
art on a respectable footing, as well 
as of reviving and diffusing a taste for 
so bewitching a study among the en- 
lightened population of this metropolis. 

We shall now, however, proceed to 
make our observations upon some of 
the principal works exhibited on the 
present occasion. 

No. 1. “ Portrait of Dr Monro, 
sen.” H. Lizars. A drawing, in 
black lead, of this venerable and ce- 
lebrated physician ; well drawn, and 
delicately finished, much in the style 
of the late John Brown, Having 
seen the Doctor recently, we can 
vouch for the accuracy of the like- 
ness, It is, hewever, much injured 
by the injudicious proportions of the 
ponderous frame in which it is placed. 

No. 2. “* Fishermen going out,— 
Morning.” J. S. Good. This dit is 
tanto buon, che val niente. 

No, 3. ‘* Crocuses, from Nature.” 
Miss C. Schetky. The first look of 
thisdrawing conveys strongly the truth 
of the assertion marked in the cata- 
logue. The thing is but a trifle, but 
then, as far as it goes, it is truth itself. 

No. 5. * Full-length drawing of a 
young gentleman and dog,”’ //’, Doug- 


Jas. In this example of Mr Douglas’ 


pencil, and indeed of the whole he ever 
has exhibited, there ismuch to admire bla ck 
both in handling and colouring ; aad. ality | 
in so far as our acquaintance extend: racter 
the likenesses are faithfuland striking. oti 
No. 112,—appears in character, by want 
no means perfect; for, to us, the two agure, 
figures have more the air of a mother study. 
and daughter, than of two young sis frst p 
ters, as we are informed. sedulo 
The general impression made by his pat 
works on us, amounts to a want of No. 
sentiment them, which rather fea 
duces an air of stiffness 5 neither do we works 
altogether admire his mode of finish. 52 ou 
ing merely the Aead in colours, Up. shall b 
on the whole, however, a very strik. nave fr 
ing improvement has, we think, taken mark 
place in the performances of this artist, truth it 
No. 10. “ Cottage in North Wales.” erally t 
J. Williams. We are chiefly in. pe, 
duced to notice the specimens of this . Gui 
author, in consequence of having ob- fm" s 
served some demonstrations of in- duced { 
provement in his calling. His pro thet are 
gress, itistrue,is slow, as his feeling for 
art is not apparently very sensible; iife. 
but while there is really something ‘ cy 
to praise in his attempts, he has yet ne mat 
much to learn ere he reaches to very ‘hare 
great eminence as an artist. } 
No, 19. Four designs :” (per Pin 
cisore, as the redoubtable Mr Sku- if 
ving would have said,) A. Garse— 
From the many opportunities of im- 
provement this artist must have had 
since he went ¢o town, we confess to exhibie 
have felt disappointment in view!" 
the works he has now exhibited. No. . Cal 
34. The witches late-wake,” fro 
an unpublished poem by Mr Carse: Thi 
is avery vulgar dit. If the pur Reeburr 
bears any analogy to the character “ Bean's 
the poem, we doubt if either the au- buts 
thor, or his publisher, wil! much ¢ coat anc 
rich themselves by the performance 
No. 51. The hot arguments” 
another instance of the coarsents * tibbon f 
the mind of this unfortunate 
man, whe truly appears to hat: duce a, 
made lately no advancement ye? coldest 
| May 


eer inart. It is slovenly treated, 
black as Erebus, and lacks the origin- 
lity both of Scots costume and cha- 
neter. His great deficiency appears 


want of knowledge in drawing the 

figure, and of perspective; and to the 

sudy of those important steps, in the 

frst place, he should, by all means, 

edulously to apply, if ever he ex- 
cts to immortalize himself. 

No, 23. ‘¢ Portrait of a Lady.”— 
H. Raeburn, This celebrated artist’s 
works have been so often described, 
that our notice of them, at present, 
shall be both brief and general. We 
have frequently taken occasion to re- 
mark the impropriety and want of 
tuth in his shadows, which are gen- 
erally too dark, and often quite pur- 
ile. The fine specimens of Raffaelle, 
o Guido, afford no example of this ; 
theit shadows being always pro- 
duced by the incidental colour. Nei- 
ther are the works of Mr Raeburn, 
inall cases, accurately drawn :——the 
f-fore-leg, for instance, (to use a 
Jockey phrase) ‘of the horse, in the 
ine manly picture of Sir D. Baird, 
appears as if distorted and twisted un- 
der his counter ; and perhaps the other 
‘ore-ler is bent too much inwards, 
By the comparative anatomy of the 
loot of a man and of ahorse, the lat- 
‘er moves on tip-toe ; and for this rea- 
on we doubt (except in some anoma- 
lous case,) the possibility of any horse 
‘thibiting so constrained, and so great 
‘concave curve at the fetlock jomt. 

No. 30. “ Portrait, full length,” 
f J. Hope- Weir of Crai gieHall, Esq.) 

is, in our opinion, is not one of Mr 
Reeburn’s happiest efforts. The har- 
Rony of colouring in the dress of the 
igure is chilling and cold. The blue 
‘oat and black pantaloons go indiffer- 
fitly well: but this passage might per- 
“aps be improved, by a knot of scarlet 
Hoban lor a watch-chain, which would 
sve pont to the picture, and intro- 
“tee a warm colour -among those of 


sn hue, The shadow on the un- 
May 18} 


to us always to have arisen from a’ 
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der part of the glove on his hand is 
absolutely black—a perfect anomaly 
in the open air, and in the day time, 
Hamlet’s excellent rule in his ad- 
vice to the péaycrs, to be moderate, 
even when they are to express the 
most energetic passion, ought also to 
be attended to by painters; taking 
care, “‘ to use ali gently, and not to 
o’erstep the modesty of Nature,” 
which never, in morn, noon-day, or 
sun-set, and indeed in very few of her 
appearances, exhibits that excessive 
blackness which is the vain effort of in- 
ferior genius to force out an impressive 
effect. ‘he legs of the figure, too, 
appear of unequal length ;—but not 
knowing the original, this passage may 
perhaps be perfectly correct, and true 
to nature. No. 50. * Portrait of the 
Right Hon. Justice Clerk.’? Except 
that the person of this much-respected 
judge appears under-sized, we con- 
ceive the rest of this graceful] pic- 
ture to’ be excellent. The figure 
stands elegantly and firmly on the 
ground, and the under part of his 
dress im particular, is absolutely a de- 
ception in art. 

The great merit of Mr RarEBURN 
occurs to us to consist in the feel- 
ing of manliness and genteelity which 
he conveys in all his portraits of gen- 
tlemen, and of the delicacy and ten- 
derness he so powerfully expresses 
in his pictures of the other sex, He 
paints with a vigorous and determin- 
ed pencil—expresses well the sub- 
stances he has to depict ; and the glos- 
sy sides. and character of the war- 
horse has long been confessed in the 
number of his happiest efforts. 

No. 31. “ Breaking up of the 
camp.” J. Howe. On looking over 
the whole of this artist’s works this 
season, we think them, in general, 
superior to most of those put forth in 
former exhibitions, Inthis picture there 
is considerable merit as to its’ compo- 
sition, and the colouring is pretty good ; 
but it is conducted in the same sloven- 
ly stile as the rest of his works. 
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No. 54.“ Cossacks seizing a French 
Eagle,’’—-is borrowed, in its charac- 
ter, from Leonardo do Vinc1’s beauti- 
ful and spirited composition of the 
Batile of the Standard :—but with 
this fact we have no great quarrel._— 
Touching the drawing, we wish to 
have been equally passive: —but real- 
ly the marking and twist of the ches- 
nut horse’s neck bafiles us to reduce 
it to any thing approaching to reason. 
Were length of neck the measure of 
excellence in a horse, such a specimen 
of perfection was never before produ- 
ced. But our difficulties do not cease 
here, for we are puzzied to find out 
the body of the horse, to which this 
goose-neck belongs. Great want of 
perspective is also evinced in the 
wheels of the gun carriage,-—the one 
in the distance being far too small. 

No. 92. ‘“* Hawking, at Barro- 
chan.” ‘There is more good this 
picture than in any of the others. 
‘The black dog clipped into the figure 
of a lion may be a correct portrait, 
but it is a most unpicturesque object. 
The left hand of the leering game- 
keeper appears to have been painted 
from a model of the Apollo, whilom 
at Khodes : the hawk appears also too 
large, and the landscape is much in 
want of aérial perspective. As it 
appears that a print is to be engraved 
from this picture, considerable altera- 
tions ought to be made throughout the 
whole ; and some attention may be 
given to these hints, should they, by 
any chance, meet the artist’s eye, or 
be deemed worthy of his attention. 

No. 35. * View at Culross.”? W. J. 
Thomson. Whilst we highly ap- 
plaud the efforts of this very respec- 
table artist, in a department of art so 
different from his.staple commodity ; 


and while we allow, that this View of. 


Culross, together with No. 90, and 
some other of his compositions, possess 
considerable merit, we have. much 


doubt of their being altogether fit for 


the walls of this exhibition room, or 
even if these Jrts will have any great 


tendency to raise his talents in the 
of the public, No. 149, 
Shipwreck,” Is a very incondite, jl]. 
composed specimen. Lhe water wants 
its character 5 and indeed we think it, 
complete failure,—with the eXception, 
perhaps, of the figure lying prostrate 
onthe sand, heathen world, we 
are told, had so little idea that per- 
fection was to be expected amongst 
men, that with them oxe gualily or 
endowment, in an heroig degree, made 
agod. ‘hese quaint persons took no 
exception to the dcawty of Minerva,— 
the wisdom of Venus, -—or to the wit 
of Hercules; but immortalized any 
one who possessed a single serviceable 
gilt, and overlooked all his imperfec. 
trons. No. 67. ‘ Cottage girl and 
Child,” is more in Mr Thomson's 
way : and here we think he has treat 
ed his subject with much address, and 
been fortunate. In his miniature 
painting, we have only to repeata 
story that has been often told,—thet 
he is at the head of his profession here, 
His portraits are richly coloured, and 
in general well drawn, but they stil 
have a smack of stiffness ; they want 
that freedom and smartness of touch 
which are requisite to complete excel 
lence. Mr Thomson’s portraits in 
oil, are, in our opinion, subject to the 
same remarks. ‘The likeness in two 
of them, (all we know,) is pretty 
faithful, and these are handled in such 
a stile as to give token of improves 
ment. The difference of the vehicle 
used in oil-painting is great, and 
embarrass any artist in his first es) 
Mr Thomson’s motive for cultivats 
this branch of art, we have been tole 
is, that in the event of his sight failing 
in the fatigue of miniature panun 
he may have a resource in oil. in 
think this commendable in the att 
and wish him all manner of succt®, 
No. 39. Composition, “ 
P. Gibson. We do not think * 
is any artist in this place, 
made such decided improveme?s 
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ondscape painting, with more appa- 

rent prospects of success, than Mr 

Gibson. His pictures are chiefly of 
agrave and classical character. One 
ofthem, (No. 77,) we hold to be poet- 
ry itself. In the specimen we have 
frst alluded to, there is great know- 
ledge displayed of his art ; and his skill 
in conducting his foregrounds is very 
imposing. In its composition, how- 
ever, there appears too much art, in the 
columns introduced on the left, and 
the sky is too much in ; but 
these defects are to be overlooked in 
the general good. We admire thie 
facing, and the porxé produced by 
thecolouring of the figures; but we 
xe certain the whole might still be 
improved, by giving some aerial per- 
syective to the distance. 

No. 45. ** Composition,—Moon- 
ight,” is a beautiful picture ; freely 
handled, and the force of moonlight 
8 well understood. © Were the means 
irequently employed by that learned 
person, Sir John Sinclair, to be used 
with this specimen, viz. a pair of 
‘cissars;'and were this: useful instru- 
nent applied to pare off six or eight 
mehes from the murky /eft side of 
‘ne picture, which would then make 
tan upright, and also, were the power 
ot the moon itself kept down, we are 
{opinion it would be very much im- 
hoved, and rendered a more desirable 
Picture, 

77, “ Landseape.—Composi: 
‘ony Is really a grand example of 
“ art. Common nature is no more 
for a picture of this class, than 
ail narration is for a poem. A 
Minter must raise his ideas beyond 
mat he sees, and form a model of 
his own mind; which 
_° Rot to be found in reality, at the 
to be probable and 
tate ths ve have been induced to 
‘pinion, on account of the 
frequently to be found 
themselyes m who have not betaken 
rt, and wl acquire a knowledge of 
think that the chief ex- 
"een landscape painting is to be 
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discovered in a servile adherence to 
nature! In this picture we think 
there is a want of chiuro seuro, which 
produces rather an appearance of mo- 
notony.; and the tone of the sky is 
certainly too blue, and very cold,— 
neither can we discover any legiti- 
mate cause for thus treating it. There 
is also a meretricious passage in lead- 
ing a water fail between the forked 
hills on the right, which, by the way, 
is higher placed than the probable 
source of the spring. ‘The figures 
are introduced with great judgment, 
and the whole specimen, in our opi- 
nion, does great: credit to the artist, 
and confers an honour upon the city 
in which he resides. We have been 
assured, on respectable authority, that 
in the British Institution, this season, 
there was not to be found many pic- 
tures superior to this eitort of Mr 
Gibson’s genius. ‘This artist has 
some other pictures in the room of 
great merit, but our limits preclude 
us from going farther than offering 
general commendation. 

No. 4h. * Portrait of a Lady.” 
W. Nicholson. This artist, we un- 
derstand, is much. a favourite with 
the public, and we are of opinion that, 
in this instance, they have placed their 
attachment correctly. His touch is 
bold, and given with a full. pencil, 
and he appears to have a good know- 
ledge of colouring. The chief de- 
fect in his pictures arises from his 
squeezing more subject into his can- 


-vas than it ts capable of containing, 


which produces @ painful sensation in 
the spectator. No. 79, “ Portrait of 
Sir Brook ‘Boothby ;” No. 110, of 
R. P. Gillies, Eeq. ;” and No, 106, 
of * the Ettrick Shepherd,” ail at- 
ford illustrations of this opinion, Sir 
Brook’s portrait is'a good likeness of 
the Baronet ; so also is Mr Gillies 5 
although rather childish and jejune 
in character, and rather less in siz 
than he appears to be. Mr Hoye’s 
is in too theatrical an atutude, 
and it does not convey a verv strong 
likeness of this respectable poet. 
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His dog* is admirably drawn, and is an object in which this artist soar, 


equally well coloured, and the dra- far above his contemporaries. In thi; 
pery of his plaid is broadly and ju- instance it is painted in the silvery 
dictously cast. No. 86, “ Portrait grey key of the young Vandevelde, 
of himself,” is a good picture in a and from this passage to the foreground 
fancy dress, and very like Mr Nichol- the picture is conducted with an in. 
son, We admire the squareness of finite deal of skill; and the aerial 
his touch in the dress ; but we think perspective is altogether excelicut, 
it possible, still to increase the resem- ‘The drag~ of his pencil is masterly, 
blance of the different substances com- and we think considerably improved ; 
posing the face and head in all his but there are some of the figures which 
portraits; a remark which, by the are indifferent, and one on the right 
way, may not be inapplicable to o- in the fore-grqund, we think ought to 
ther pictures in the room, and doubt- be entirely annihilated. 
less, worthy of being attendedto by _ No. 76, ‘* View of Duddingston. 
every portrait painter. House.” This specimen is treated in 
No. 128, “ Portrait of a Child,’ @ warm key, and many of the pass. 
is one of the best portraits of this ges are distinguished for fine feeling, 
artist, and treated ina style highly We do not altogether admire the 
creditable to him. Infancy is here stubby character of the large tree on 
very well pourtrayed (altho’ perhaps the left in the fore-ground ; neither 
too gravely) and although it will be are the laws of perspective strictly ad. 
admitted, that in this instance, the hered to, in designing the cattle and 
lamb which he has introduced, is ap- the swan,—which last rather borders 
propriate enough, we still object to ona dusus nature. But the middle 
it being there at all; because it dis- ground is delicate, and very true to 
tracts the attention, and detracts nature}; and any small faults we have 
from the-value of the light on the pointed out are powerfully counter- 
principal figure. The back-ground, balanced by the merit of the picture 
which is extremely judicious, is touch- in general, and of the sky in part: 
ed and coloured with skill and free- cular. _ hej 
dom. The small water-colour heads, No. 89, “Lower fall of Dallkairny, 
exhibited for the first time this season Airshire.”” From the great paucity Ui 
by Mr Nicholson, are entitled to great landscape in the present exhibitioy 
praise; they are sweetly touched, well our taste indulges in the few that se 
drawn, and exceedingly faithful as to afforded with voracious appetite 
likeness. We may notice in particu- This picture, which 1s painted on @ 
lar, No. 132, Portrait of Mr George quarter length, canvas, we should 
‘Thomson, No. 137. Bishop Cameron, conceive to be conducted im a styl 
and No. 138, Mr Robert Stein,—as more learned and recondite than § 
being altogether unexceptionable. likely to be fully understood by tne 
No. 47. “View of Derwent-Water, public. The water, in the fall, ® 
looking toward Borrowdale.” Rev. painted with the truth and force 
John Thomson. Most of the remarks Everdingen, and the sky (355? - 
which we have applied, when writing in the works of this artist) 18 ie 
of Mr Gibson’s works, are equally with great excellence. The Sgn 
applicable to the productions of this are judicious, both as to ea 
reverend gentleman. In the speei- tion and colour, and the whole we 
men just noted, he has given us a 2 landscape tres recherche. torre. if 
beautiful example of art. The sky No, 168, “ Sketch from e Th 
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onaccount of the extent of conntry it 


exhibits, and the beauty of its distance, , 


The sky in this specimen is not, in our 


opinion, $o successful an effort of the 


quthor as in any of the others—it par- 
takes too much of the purple tint, 
which is increased in its tone by the 
power of the colours with which it is 
opposed. No. 169. ** Sketch from the 
grounds of Sir Patrick Inglis,”’ is 
modestly called a Sketch, but it 
ossesseS, IN OUr Opinion, a vast deal 
of merit—the distant hills are kept in 
shadow, and the middle ground, with 
sheep browsing, on which the greatest 
light is brought, is a very fine passage 
—the fore-ground and figures are good, 
and the sky (the “ o’er-werd ay”’) has 
certainly been coloured from nature. 
This artist appears to have a judi- 
cious, well-constructed eye, capable of 
discovering beauties in the shapes and 
colours of the commonest objects, 
and even in such as are comparative- 
ly inconsiderable. Painting is an ex- 
quisite and bewitching art, and besides, 
being a beautiful ornament, its con- 
templation always gives peculiar plea- 
sure, Painters are properly placed on 
alevel with poets, historians, and even 
philosophers, because, all instruct and 
entertain us equally. Geniusis by them 
excited, every good quality of the 
cart is improved, and the soul is 
awakened to feelings of which it pre- 
viously had neither information nor 
enjoyment. Some bigots in the height 
of their folly have gone se far as to 
entertain doubts of the propriety of 
clergymen cultivating a knowledge of 
this branch of art! But we sturdily 
7 these persons, that in doing so, 
tere 1s, in our apprehension, as great 
merit as was acknowledged to Prin- 
cipal Robertson for writing his cele- 
brated histories,—to Home for writ- 
ing the tragedy of Douglas,—or to 
any Reverend Professor whatever, for 
pruning and top-dressing the pa : of 
» No. 66. From the Childien it 
“¢ Wood. 7 Siothart, R. Aw 


This is a masterly sketch—the group- 
ing of the horses and figures breathes 
the sentiment, and possesses a power 
of colouring approaching Rubens. The 
air of the heads, and the disposition 
of the legs of the horse, form a usetul 
study for artists who follow in this 
tract. The jace of the Uncle is, how- 
ever, too much that of a young man, 
and the heads of the children are 
very carelessly treated. 

No. 60. * Portrait of a Lady,” 
(Mrs F, Walker and Children.) John 
Moir. This is the only specimen al- 
forded to us this season by the artist. 
The colouring’ of the head of the 
principal figure gives a fair example 
of his pencil—and the air, colouring, 
and drawing of the child leaning on 
the lady’s lap, is decidedly better 
than any thing we have noticed on 
former occasions. ‘The other little 
one is quaintly enough introduced, 
amusing itself with a bird, which 1s 
held in its hand; but we cannot give 
any opinion as to likeness—not know- 
ing the originals, | 

No. 72. “ View of Edinburgh.” 
Hugh William Williams. We very 
much regret having occasion to ob- 
serve, that this is a solitary specimen 
of this artist’s pencil. The point of 
view is judiciously selected, and ai- 
fords a choice opportunity of introdu- 
cing with perfect effect the Cupulo oi 
St George’s church, (which, by the 
way, is the only decent part of that 
building ;) the aérial perspective of 
the Castie is extremely fine, and the 
town in general is well painied.— 
But we think tbat the powerful gleam 
of light brought on Nelson’s Monu- 
ment, and on St Andrew’s Spire, 
have a tendency-to hurt the perspec- 
tive, by drawing these objects too near 
—the streets in the New Town, being 
kept in shadow. The fore-ground ap- 
pears to have been finished rather 
hastily ; and we doubt not, that when 
the exhibition closes, this agreeable 
artist will bestow a little time on the 
passage we have just mentioned. 
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No. 80.“ Landscape.—Composition.” 
David Thomson. We take this op- 
portunity of expressing our sincere 
regret for the loss the arts have sus- 
tained in the premature death of this 
excellent young man, whose versatile 
genius enabled him tocultivate, with 
success, an intimate acquamtance with 
all the fine arts. To him, alas! our 
praise or censure is new-equally in- 
different ; but his friends may learn 
with pleasure, that in the pictures 
now produced, there is to be discover- 
ed strong symptoms of improvement, 
particular, as to his. handling. 
This picture is on a quarter canvas, 
and represents, with much truth, the 
last clow of sun-set. The lights on the 
tops the hills in the distanice. are 
extremely beautiful, and well made 
out. The leafing of the trees, and the 
figures on the Tete. ground, are well 
painted, and as well understood. The 
aérial perspective thrown on the wood 
at the toot of the hills is judiciously 
and tenderly managed. But we think 
this clever picture “would have been 
conside erably improved by having some 
cold worked on the fore- 
sround—the fury of the scarlet man- 
tle on the girl in the-cart tamed and 
kept down, and the boat on the lake 
withdrawn ‘altoge other. 

There is another small picture in 
the room by Mr Thomson, which ‘is 
not introduced or numbered in the ca- 

talogue, “ Harvest Scene, with figures 
reaping. ” This is a very pretty bit of 
the waster, touched with neatness, 
and the distance carefully detailed. — 
The trees are rather-massy, and the 
colouring of the figures produce a spot- 
ty effect—which last defect, however, 
could be easily remedied: we think 
it in point of size a desirable morceau 
for any collector, and on the whole, as 
to science, a good specimen of the 
taste of this lamented artist. 


66 Death only can be dreadfi il to the bad: 
** To innocence ’tis like a bu gbear, dress’ d 


** To frighten chiidren:—pull but off his 


mask 
"© And he'll appear a friend.” 


No. 98. ‘* Fruit,” and No, 111. 
Flowers.” Syme. This artis, 
continues to advance in the know. 
ledge of his profession, and to repre. 
sent, with truth and great taste, the 
different objects he introduces i in his 
pictures. His pencil ts delicions, and 
his works are (what all specimens in 
this branch of art ought to be) highly 
finished, 

No. 145 and 147. Horses, ” by 
W. Kidd. ‘The head of the trotting 
mare is not well drawn, and appears, 
in consequence, to be rates distorted, 
But the favourite old brown horse js 
drawn with skill, and very well co. 
loured, 

‘Lhe chief objects which yet re. 
main to be noticed are the models, 
and we hail with pleasure the dawn 
of this important branch of art being 
practised 1 Scotland. 

No. 1 Satan.” FF. A, Lege. 
The pei conception of this figure 
is impressive, and the scowling visage 
of his sable majesty is fraught with 
many of the worst passions, and well 
expressed, Some intrusive Goth, has 
dared to mutilate this figure! Bat 
every one knows, that the hand which 
cannot build a hovel, unforiunately 


has power to destroy a temple: 


No. 174. “ Bust of Wellington.” 
Jos. St Goerge Never having he 
the pleasure of seeing this distinguish- 
ed warrior, we cannot offer any opl- 
nion as to the likeness—but his fee- 
tures are so marked, that "twere not 
easy to fail in their delineation. I: 
is freely modelled, and the drapery 
very well cast. This young artist ap- 
pears to be making rapid advance- 


.. ment, and to feel his art. 


No. 175. “Study from the Lao- 
coon,” and No, 176. “ Model of @ 
Canopy,” J. Berrie, are both work: 
of considerable merit. The whole 


of the figure, which is squeezed into 


the niche in the canopy, is very te 


—the extremities peculiarly so 
the impression made on, us 
piper wanting elbow - room, 
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thing but agreeable. We are not dis- 
posed to close this article, without 
directing the attention of ourCvts to 
No. 12. a ** Design for a Villa,” by this 
artist. It is very prettily imagined ; 
and whilst it would form a commo- 
dious house, the same might be ex- 
ecuted at no larger sum than is every 
day expended by persons who select 
tus one, as their choice of the three 
things which Sterne tells us it be- 
hoves every man to carry into effect. 
What a melancholy and contempti- 
ble feeling is excited in our minds, in 
taking a walk round the environs of 
this city, When we look at the maukish 
houses ‘which, like mushrooms, are 
every where rearing their heads, and 
deforming the beauty of the land- 
scape! What lumpish and common- 
place erections these dwellings are ! 
We would therefore recommend io 
every one, who is possessed of wealth 
sufficient to build for himself a Villa, to 
consult with some artist,—a painter, 
astu the site and general effect and 
character of the intended building ; 
and then deliver the sketch to such 
judicious and tasteful architects as 
Witttam Burn, or CricHTon, who 
would arrange the interior, and con- 
duct the ulterior operations. ‘The 
taste of the immortal Raffaelle fre- 
quently guided the judgement of the 
habitants of Italy. in their plans, 
and was thus the means of adorning 
the features of his country. Altho’ 
we by no means go so far as to declare 
Mr Berrie’s design for a- Villa to be 
4 specimen of absolute perfection, we 
should wish to see our neighbour- 
hood ornamented with buildings of so 
ar and picturesque an aspect, and 
which we are satisfied would both at- 
ract the attention of strangers, and 
pire pleasure to the proprietors. 
very much regretted the absence 
our old friend NaysmyTH, and his 
re season, and we also know, 
Want of their pictures was 
“h telt by the public. We trust, 
Never, that such arrangements will 
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now take place, as to secure the sup- 
port and co-operation of this family, 
and of every artist in Scotland wor- 
thy of notice, by the time the next 
period of exhibition arrives; and we 
conclude, by declaring, how very much 
we rejoice to learn, that the receipts 
this season amount to a much larger 
sum than was expected by the asso- 
ciated artists. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


y YE have sometimes taken notice 

of the sections of the mineral 
beds on which the city of Edinburgh 
is founded, or which occur in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as they have 
been laid open in the course of various 
operations; and shall now advert to 


appearances, deserving, in our opinion, 


ot the attention of ali who, in this no- 
ted theatre of conflicting geological 
theories, arrange themselves under the 
banners either of Pluto or of Neptune. 
Albany - Street Quurries.—Ia dig- 
ging out the foundations for houses 
in a new street between Albany and 
Forth streets, the mteresting appear- 
ances in the strata just alluded to have 
of late been exposed. The rock im- 
mediately under the alluvial suriace is 
sandstone, and this sandstone is dis- 
posed in partial beds, or layers, which 
continually vary in dip and direction. 
If these were originally deposited in 
a horizontal, or nearly horizontal po- 
sition, they must no doubt have been 
disturbed and thrown into confusion 
by some very extraordinary means.—— 
‘The sandstone strata aré in some pla- 
ces intersected by veins of greenstone, 
or whinstone dykes ; and these have 
been viewed as the cause of the sud- 
den changes in the position of the stra- 
ta, being considered as a kind of lava, 
which had been forcibly projected fron; 
the interior towards the surface, sub- 
sequently to the deposition of the stra- 
tified recks. ‘This explanatien 1s con- 
nected. 
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336 Military Ensigns during the Civil War. 
(M.S. Donat. 5247,) 1s one containing 
a collection of drawings of military 


ensigns, the period of the 
wars; beginning wiih those of the 


nected with the geologic: ul theory of 
the late Dr Hutton, which has acqui- 
red much ef its celebrity from the sin- 
gular eloquence and indefatigable i in- 
dustry with which it has of late years 
been illustrated by some of its support- 
ers. But such explanation seems in 
this case to be precluded by facts or 
appearances which at this time present 
themselves in the quarries in question. 
Veins are just now exposed, which 
do not consist of greenstone, but of 
sundstone. "These intersecting veins 
are sufficiently distinct, and well de- 
fined ; yet they are composed of a sub- 
stance homogeneous with that of the 
strata penetr: ated. They have no ana- 
logy with “ unerupted lavas ;”’ yet the 
changes s in the dip and direction of the 
strata seem to be as effectually 
ced as where “ whinstone dykes ” 
cur. ‘Two of these sandstone 
next to Albany street, are less than a 
foot in thickness, and one, somewhat 
to the eastward, is between three and 
four feet thick. 

ft may frequently be observed in 


‘sandstone quarries, that thin partial 


layers occur, inclined at considerable 
angles, and various ly directed, without 
affecting the general chédracter of ho- 
rizontality in the bed. If this sort of 
structure be supposed to have taken 
place on the great scale, the appear- 
ances 1n the quarries near Albany 
Street become of easy explanation.— 
The whole may be viewed as a chemi- 
cal deposit, and the veins, whether of 
sandstone or of greenstone, as of con- 
temporancous formation with the strata 
in which they occur; aflording an ap- 
posite illustration of Professor Jame- 
son’s ingenious views, delivered 1 in the 


second volume of Wernerian Memoirs, 


p- 213. et seq. 
CANONMILLS, N. 
29th May 1815. 


MILITARY ENSIGNS DURING THE 
CLVIL WARS. 


MONG Sir Hans Sloane’s manv- 
scripts, in the British Museum, 


Earl of Essex and the Earl of Bed. 
ford. Lord Essex’s is yellow, with 
this motto on it Virtutis. Cones, 
Lavin.” 

Sir William Courtney’ S flag is red, 
beari ing a man in full armour, with a 
sword in his right hand. Above i i3 


the motto,—“ Dum spira spero. 


Captain Sandberd of Dev on’s flag, 
has a figure im armour, thrusting a , 
sword into the body of a bishop, ona 
red ground. A label, from the mouth 
of the armed person has,—* / isne 
Another label proceed- 
ing from the bishop’s mouth has,— 
Nolo. Nolo. Nolo. 

Captain West, a chandler in Cam- 
bridge, bore on a red flag a skull sur- 
rounded with laurel: motto,—* Jlors 
vel Victorza.” 

The Lord Brook’s ensign 
laurel-wreath, with this motto, ona 
yellow g ground :——** Qui non est hodie, 

cras minus aptus crit,” 

The Lord Fairfax’s banner co- 
sisted of a sword pierced through a 
mitre, with the crown wresting on Its 
point, on a white ground. ‘The mot- 
Viva ef Rey y muerra 

Captain Castleton, major to Colone! 
Mitton, gave a hand from Heave, 
writing these letters on a blue grom 

“12 Petri, cap. 24, ve. 17.” 

Captain Bragge, an armed hand 
and arm with a sword, below a book, 
and, under all, the weds, 

Ora‘et pugna, 
Juvit et juvabit Jehovah.’ 

Captain George Withers, the pot’ 
bore a red baiiner, with a sword ant 
a pen crossed: — Pro 
Grege,” on a label over them. 

These serve as a suflicient Ti 
men of the collection, which has 007 
the word Cornetes,”” for 4 title 
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Report of Mr TELForD, Engi- 
neer, on the intended EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW Union Canal. 


PAVING examined the country 
through which it is intended to 
carry this Canal, I beg leave to offer 
the following as my Réport upon the 
subject, and which is confined with- 
as narrow limits as the subject ad- 
mits. 

In forming designs to connect dif- 
ferent districts by navigable canals, 
it is the uniform practice to choose 
the lowest part of the general sum- 
mit of the country ; this was very ju- 
diciously selected by Mr Smeaton for 
the Forth and. Clyde Canal, which 
he was fortunately enabled to con- 
struct at an elevation of only 150 feet 
above the level of the tideway 5 and 
instead of our now wishing it had 
been higher, it is rather to be regret- 
ted that its sammit was not placed a 
few feet lower, to drain Dollater Bog, 
and approach nearer the city of Glas- 
gow, which is considerably below its 
termination at Port Dundas. 

The summit of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, therefore, occupies the 
most favourable pass afforded by this 
part of the country, and being lock- 
eidown to the nearest point of the 
River Forth, the whole line takes the 
shortest and most convenient direc- 
tion between the east and west seas, 
id is proved by experience to be 
nearly perfect, as far as regards ves- 
ls connected with the tideway. 
But, between the eastern termina- 
tion of the summit of this Canal and 
he city of Edinburgh, a distance of 
ipwards of thirty miles, there is an 
tensive, rich, and populous country, 
eluding several considerable towns, 
destitute of inland navigation ; it 
vi remedy this defect that the U- 

™ Canal is now proposed ; it will 


nexhaustible coal fields to the 


and th 
May 18] "4 Pop ulous districts situ. 
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ated in the vallies of the Forth and 
Clyde. 

In constructing the Union Canal, 
it would have been desirable to have 
continued upon the summit level of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal ; but this, 
the local formation of the intervening 
country, and other -circumstances, 
rendered inadvisable, and indeed quite 
impracticable. The next most de- 
sirable object was to discover the 
lowest practicable line, and this, af- 
ter many trials and mature delibera- 
tion, the engineer employed (Mr 
Hugh Baird) has, in my opinion, 
chosen with great judgment. It is 
well known that in most countries, 
and more especially in Scotland, that 
along the immediate skirts of the 
hills, and also near to the sea shores, 
the ground is rugged and intersected 
by deep ravines, and that it is in the 
middie space between these that the 
most uniform surface is to be found. 
The line of the Union Canal occu. 
pies this middle space, and, most for- 
tunately, on arriving at Edinburgh, 
is also in the most advantageous le- 
vel for accommodating the several 
quarters of that city, and likewise for 


passing (if judged advisable) down to | 


the port of Leith, either by means of 
locks or railways. 

Being on the lowest practicable le- 
vel, this line is evidently by much 
the most advantageous for all the coal 
fields and valuable quarries of free- 
stone and limestone which are situa- 


ted in the country through which it 


passes, and it also affords the most 
perfect drainage. 

I have already stated, that lines, 
on a lower level, are impracticable ; 
to seek for lines on a higher level ap- 
pears most injudicious ; the ground 
immediately to the south-west of 
Edinburgh rises considerably above 
that adjacent to the city; a higher 
level must therefore terminate at an 
inconvenient distance: the proceed- 
ing upon it westward through the 
country would be entangled by the 

valley 
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valley west of Merchiston, and afier- 
wards by the rugged bases of hills, 
which would obsiruct its course, and 
lengthen its line, by unavoidable cir- 
cuiues. This is evident trom a line 
surveyed 46. feet higher, being six 
miies more in length, between Edin- 
burgh and Talkirk, than that of the 
Union Canal. Tiis higher line, if 
continued, as has been proposed, on 
the same level, besides being nearly 
paralicl to two Canals (the Forth 
and Clyde and Monkland) already 
constructed at great expence, would 
terminate 2} miles from Glasgow, 
and at 126 feet above Port Dundas, 
and this for purposes for which the 
Forth and Clyde and Union Canals, 
on lower levels, are much better a- 
dapted. At the eastern termination, 
this higher line is just as much more 
inconvenient for a connection with 
Leith, as 1 is elevated above the le- 
vel of the Union line, and is in the 
same ratio unfit for a communication 
with the ctiy of Edinburgh, 

With regard to the practicability 
of making extensions from the Union 
Canal and the Forth and Clyde with 
which it will be connected, I beg 
leave to state, that from its eastern 
extremity the valley west of Mer- 
chiston House (the summit of which 
is only 18 feet above the Union le- 
vel) opens a passage to East Lothian 
and Berwickshire, more tavourable 
than from a higher level. From the 
summit of the Forth and Clyde, a le- 
vel line may be carried many miles 
through coal fields towards Stirling, 
and another to embrace the coal fields, 
which, for a great distance, occupy 
the base of the Campsie hills. With 
these supplies, which, fortunately for 
the public, are comparatively inex- 
haustible, added to the extensive coal 
fields in the line of the Union Canal 
adjacent to Falkirk, it is evidently 
extravagant for the inhabitants of the 
eastern side of the summit to look to- 
wards the valley of the Clyde; but 
was this very distant resource de- 
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manded, a line of canal may be made 


trom the summit of the Forth anq The 
Clyde, near to Kirkintulloch, to th, by t 
Monkland Canal, the distance being those 
only 74 miles, perfectly accessible by cing 
96 feet of lockage 5 and the latte; woul 
Canal may be extended to the upper of 19 
parts of Lanarkshire in all direc. out 
tions.—Lo Ayrshire the communica. Witl 
tion is most direct and commodious ; vince 
the Forth and Clyde Canal is already betw 
locked down to and terminated in woul 
the tideway at Bowling Bay, and dae 
from its lower level opposite Paisley, Be 
it has always been contemplated to tween 
pass to the Ardrossan Canal, at that ties a 
industrious and populous town, so that canal 
either by the shore ports of Ardros. of F; 
san, Saltcoats, Irvine, Troon, and popul 
Ayr, or by the interior, the inter. ent fo 
course in that quarter may readily distric 
be rendered complete. iect fi 
Having shewn that the general di- the co 
rection of the Union Canal has been tures, 
judiciously chosen, I shall proceed to I | 
recommend an improvement in its throug 
western termination, Instead of de- Mr 
scending by nine locks, near Falkirk, have 
to lock No. 16. upon the Forth and The g 
Clyde Canal, which is four locks be. fore. 
hind its summit, I would pass the very 
Union down szx only to the level of midab) 
the said summit ; from thence proceed tercou, 
through some fields belonging to Co- curring, 
lonel Duncan, and then lock dows The 
to the Forth and Clyde Canal, in or south 
der to embrace the communicatio makin, 
with Grangemouth. ‘The main line Wood, ; 
should, by the Forth and Clyde Cail Mr Bg 
Company, be carried on to the easte have re 
termination of their summit at loch consent 
No. 20. This would divide the co™ and the 
munication between Edinburgh ath the we. 
Glasgow, a distance of 54 miles, 1" tY reas 
to two great levels, separated (neat the pa 
to Falkirk) by six locks only; ™ ‘Very g 


summit of the Forth and Cl 
six locks may be placed 
within a length of about 
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The Edinburgh passage boats would, 
by this means, travel 28 miles, and 
those from Glasgow 26, without pas- 
dng asingle lock; the trading boats 
would have to pass six only instead 


of 13 (as now proposed) and all with-: 


out interfering with the sea vessels, 
With this improvement, [ am con- 
vinced that the inland navigation, 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
would by the Union line be render- 
ed as perfect as it is possible. 

Besides the general intercourse be- 
tween the before-mentioned great ci- 
ties at the extremities, this line of 
canal, by passing close to the towns 
of Falkirk, Linlithgow, and many 
populous villages, and being conveni- 
ent for the adjacent extensive and rich 
districts, seems to embrace every ob- 
ject for promoting the prosperity of 
the country, by agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. 

I have not yet had time to go 
through calculations, in order to prove 
Mr Baird’s estimate; it appears to 
have been made out with great care. 
The ground in general is favourable 
fora canal; building materials are 
very convenient; there are no for- 
midable obstacles, and the great in- 
ercourse to be expected, justifies in- 
curring any reasonable expence. 

The passing through the ridge 
south of Calender Park, instead of 
making an open cut through the 
wood, removes the objection made by 
Mr Forbes; the trifling: variation I 
have recommended has obtained the 
Consent of Mr Baird of Manual Mill : 
‘nd the before-mentioned change of 
the western termination removes eve- 
'Y teasonable cause of objection on 
the part of Colenel Duncan. In 
\\cty other part of this extensive line, 
aird has bestowed much pains 

avoid Mansion Houses, Parks, and 
euh and has accomplished this 

‘Yeti Unusual degree of success. 

: other line, which has or can 
is much more obnoxious 

“ Fespect, and the one adopted 
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would, in my opinion, be a most im- 
portant acquisition to every estate 
through which it passes. 

Tuo. TEL¥ForD. 
London, 5th April 1815. 


Biographical Account of the late 
Munco Park. 


UNGO Park, whose atchievements 
as a traveller and an explorer of 
unknown countries, have thrown so 
much lustre on his country, was born 
at Fowlshiels, in the county of Sel- 
kirk, on the 10th September 1771. 
His tather was a respectable yeoman, 
and held the above-mentioned farm 
under the Duke of Buccleugh. The 
family consisted of thirteen children, 
of whom he was the seventh. Parti- 
cular attention was paid by the father 
to the educaiion of his family, and, 
though far from being in affluent ctr- 
cumstances, he engaged a tutor to re- 
side im his house. Mungo was placed, 
in due time, at the grammar school of 
Selkirk, where he shewed extraordi- 
nary application, and was always at 
the head of his class. He was re- 
marked as silent and thoughtful ; nor 
were his companions aware of that 
daring spirit of adventure which lay 
concealed under this outward coldness 
and reserve. 

This studious turn of Park inspired 
his father with the design of educating 
him for the church, a common object 
of ambition among the Scottish tenan- 
try. His son, however, having made 
choice of the medical profession, he 
readily acquiesced. At the age of iil- 
teen, he was bound apprentice to Mr 
Thomas Anderson,surgeon in Selkirk, 
with whom he spent three yeaie. In 
1789, he removed to Edinburgh, aud 
attended for three successive sessions, 
the lectures delivered at that great se- 
minary of medical learning. 

Mr Park pursued with assiduity ail 
the studies subservient to his p ofes- 
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sion ; but his peculiar attachment was 
to the science of Botany. For this he 
seems to have been in a great measure 
indebted to his intimacy with his bro- 
ther-in-law Mr James Dickson. ‘This 
person, born of humble parents, went 
to work in the garden of an eminent 
nurseryman at Hammersmith, where 
he was distinguished by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who happened to reside in 
that neighbourhood. Sir Joseph, on 
his return to London, received him 
with kindness, encouraged his pur- 


upon this career of adventure. (, 
the suggestion being made, Park ¢,. 
gerly offered himself for the service 
and was readily accepted. On th: 
22d of May 1795, he set sail from 
Portsmouth, on board the Endeavoyy 
an African trader, and arrived in the 
Gambia on the 2ist of the following 
month. The expedition which follow. 
ed, the perils and hardships thro’ which 
he passed, and the important discoveries 
which crowned them, must be fami. 
liar to all our readers, and it would 


suits, and admitted him to the use of serve no purpose to make a meagre 


his extensive library. By the diligent 
use of these advantages, Mr Dick- 
son has become one of the most emi- 
nent English botanists. Mr Park, 
therefore, having come to London to 
seek employment in his profession, he 
found in Mr Dickson a most valuable 
friend. He was thus introduced to 
Sir Joseph Banks, through whom he 
odtained the appointment of assistant 
surgeon to the Worcester East India- 
man. He made a voyage to Bencov- 
len in the island of Sumatra, and, con- 
tinuing to cultivate his favourite pur- 
suits, collected a number of specimens 
in botany and natural history. On 
the 4th November 1794, he read a 
paper before the Linnzn Society, af- 
terwards printed in their Transactions, 
containing a description of eight new 
species of fishes from Sumatra. 


What Mr Park’s views now were, 


does not certainly appear ; for the cri- 
sis had arrived, which was to give a 
decisive turn to the events of his fu- 
ture life. The Association for pro- 
moting discovery in Africa, had, in 
the course of a few years, made a num- 
ber of important discoveries in the in- 
terior of that great continent. In the 
course of these, it came to be their 


main object to ascertain the course of labour upon the volume whic 


the Niger, and the present state of the 
great central emporium of Tombuc- 
too. Sir Joseph Banks, who was one 
of the most active members of the as- 
sociation, turned his eyes upon Park 
as the most proper person for entering 


abridgment of them. 

After an absence from England of 
two years and seven months, Mr Park 
arrived at Falmouth on the 29d De. 
cember 1797, and reached London 
before day-light on the morning of 
Christmas. Walking about the streets 
till it should be time to go to Mr 
Dickson’s house, he entered the gar- 
den of the British Museum, where, 
to the infinite surprize of both, he 
met Mr Dickson. ‘The reader may 
easily conceive the emotion of both, 
above all of the latter, who had now 
long given over his friend for lost. 
He was received with triumph by 
the friends of the African association : 
and the enthusiasm was soon shared 
by the public. He remained a con- 
siderable time in London, making ar- 
rangements for the publication of his 
travels. About this time government 
made several applications to him on 
the subject of a projected survey of 
New Holland. ‘These were howevet 
declined, for what reason does not x 
actly appear. 

In June 1798 he went down tort 
side with his mother and other rele 
tions at Fowlshiels, where he spet™ 
the summer and autumn in assiduol! 
h he was 
about to publish. In the end of " 
year he carried it to London, and | 
was published in spring 179°: ’ 
has been reported to have been v4 
most entirely written by Mr Bry 
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cumstances, we incline to believe an 
eaggeration, though he was no doubt 
gssted by that gentleman, It is 
needless to State how universally this 
ylume was read, and what interest it 
excited. 

After the publication of his tra- 
yels, Mr Park returned to Scotland, 
and formed a matrimonial connection 
with Miss Anderson, daughter of the 
gentleman with whom he had served 
his apprenticeship. The marriage 
took place on the 2d of August 1799. 
for more than two years after, he 
lived with his mother and brothers 
inthe farm of Fowlshiels. ‘he re- 
muneration which he had received 
fom the African association, joined 
to the profits of his travels, had pla- 
ced him fur the time in easy circum- 
stances, and he seems to have hesita- 
ted as to the line of life which he was 
now to follow. He seems constant- 
lyto have entertained the hope of 
being sent out on another expedition. 
Time continuing to elapse, however, 
without any proposition occurring, he 
resolved, not very heartily, to embrace 
an opening which presented itself, of 
setting up as a surgeon in the town 
of Peebles. He accordingly went to 
reside there in the month of October 
1801. He did not however get in- 
lo very extensive practice, and he 
‘ems to have felt the situation ex- 
tremely irksome to him. He expres- 
sed this feeling strongly to a friend, 
Who remonstrated with him against 
‘etting out on his second journey, by 
"ying, that a few inglorious win- 
ets of practice at Peebles was a 
tsk as great, and would tend as ef- 
*ctually to shorten life as the jour- 
ney which he was about to under- 
take.” His only enjoyments during 
oo seem to have arisen from 
ihe of of his friends, and from 
distinguished _indivi- 
appened to reside in the 
Our ood of Peebles. Among 
particularly mentioned Dr 

4m Ferguson, so well known by 


his works on History and Phiioso- 
phy, then residing at Ha'llyards in 
‘T'weedsdale, and who still survives 
at the age of ninety-one, though he 
has removed his residence to St An- 
drews. Mr Park was also intimate 
with Colonel John Murray of Krin- 
galtie, a respectable old officer, re- 
tired from the service. He 1s also 
said to have been highly gratified 
with some personal attentions which 
he received about this time from Me 
Dugald Stewart. 

With these feelings, and with a 
character so active and adventurous, 
it will not appear surprising that Park 
should be ready to enter anew upon 
the career which he had already fil- 
led so brilliantly. On the signing 
of the preliminaries of peace in 180], 
he received a letter from Sir Joseph 
Banks, intimating, that the plan of 
penetrating into the interior of Africa 
would certainly be revived; that 
there were hopes of its receiving the 
support of government ; in which case 
the association would not hesitate to 
recommend him as the proper person 
for conducting it. He heard no- 
thing farther til! the autumn of 1803, 
when he was asked to repair to Lon- 
don, and received a proposition from 
Lord Hobart to the aboye effect. 
Alihough he asked a short delay, and 
consulted some of his friends, he ne- 
ver seems, in his own mind, to have 
hesitated a moment as to the accep- 
tance of the offer. Owing to changes 
in the ministry, however, and the 
usual delays of office, the affair was 
spun out till the beginning of 1805, 
when, on the 30th of January, he set 
sail from Portsmouth. On the 8th 
March, he arrived at St Jago, one of 
the Cape de Verd islands, where he 


laid in a stock of provisions, and the 


asses necessary for his expedition. 
On the 28th, he arrived at Goree. 
He had received authority to enlist 
a detachment of the garrison, and 
take the command of them. The pro- 
mise of double pay and discharge soon 
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gave him the choice of the garrison : 
and he engaged upwards of forty to 
attend bim in his expedition. He 
seems now to have been in the highest 
spirits, and looked forward to suc- 
cess with the uumost confidence. He 
writes to Mr Dickson: 

‘ Every thing, at present, looks as 
favourable as I could wish 3; and if all 
things go well, this day six weeks I 
expect to drink all your healths nm 
the water of the Niger. The sol- 
diers are in good health and spirits. 
They are the most dashing men I 
ever saw ; and if they preserve their 
health, we may keep ourselves per- 
fectiy secure trom anv hostile attempt 

n the part of the natives. IL have 
liitie doubt but that I shall be able, 
with presents and fair words, to pass 
through the country to the Niger; 
and if once we are fairly afloat, the 
day ts wor.—Give my kind regards 
to Sir Joseph and Mr Greville; and 
if they should think that I have paid 
too ]ittle attention to natural objects, 
you mzy mention that I had forty 
men and forty-two asses to lov after, 
besides the constant trouble of pack- 
ing and weighing bundles, palavering 
with the Negroes, and laying plans 
for our future success. I never was 
so busy in my life.’ 

Notwithstanding these fair pro- 
mises of success, never in fact was 
an expedition undertaken under less 
fortunate auspices. Park’s hopes of 
reaching the Niger in safety depend- 
ed entirely upon his doing so previous 
to the commencement of the rainy 
season, the effects of which are al- 
ways fatal to Europeans. From un- 
expected delays, however, half his 
journey had not been completed when 
the raius began to be felt. Ina few 

ays twelve men were sick 3 and eve- 
ry day added to the distress, till the 
whole party felt the influence of this 
destructive season. One after ano- 
ther, either stopped at the villages, 
or even lay down on the read, refu- 
sine to proceed; and of forty-four 


for the purpose of proceeding dow 


-sider matters as In a very hopeless 


who left Goree, only nine arrived ;, 
the Niger, all sick, and several jy, 
state of mental derangement, No. 
thing however could shake Mir Park’, 
resolutions He immediately began 
to negotiate with the King of Bun. 
barra, for permission to build a bo; 


the Niger. Having obtained this, he 
constructed the vessel chiefly with his 
own hands. But he seems now to 
have been deeply affected by the 
death of his friend and _ brother.jp. 
law, Mr Alexander Anderson. ‘ No 
event,’ says he, * ever threw the 
smallest gloom over my mind, till 
I laid Mr Anderson in the grave; 
when I felt myself as if left a second 
time lonely and friendless, amid the 
wilds of Africa.’ His letters to Eny. 
land, however, still discover the same 
intrepid confidence, even under cir. 
cumstances the most desperate. H 
writes to Earl Camden : 

‘ Your Losdship will recollect, 
that I always spoke of the rainy sce. 
son with horror, as being extremely 
fatal to Europeans ; and our journey 
from the Gambia to the Niger wi! 
furnish a melancholy proof of it. — 

‘ We had no contest whatever with 
the natives, nor was any one of us kil 
led by wild animals, or any other ¢- 
cidents and yet, am sorry tos, 
that of forty-four Europeans who let 
the Gambia in perfect health, five 0 
ly are at present alive, viz. three 
diers (one deranged in his miné, 
Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. 

‘From this account, I am afraid 
that your Lordship will be apt to c™ 


state ; but I assure you I am far from 
desponding. With the assistance 0 
one of the soldiers, I have changé ; 
large canoe into a tolerably 5 
schooner, on board of which pe 
day hoisted the British flag, and ‘ 
set sail to the east, with the fixee ® 
solution to discover the eri 
of the Niger, or perish in! a 

tempt. 1 have heard nothing 
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«an depend on respecting the remote 
use of this mighty stream ; but I 
,m more and more inclined to think, 
hat itcan end no where but in the 


ea, 

‘My dear friend Mr Anderson, 
snd likewise Mr Scott, are both dead ; 
but though all the Europeans who 
ae with me should die, and though 
{ were myself half dead, I would still 
versevere.; and if I could not succeed 
in the object of my journey, I would 
it last die on the Niger.’ 

In his letter to Mrs Park he writes 
9 a manner still more sanguine, 
though evidently exaggerated, with 
the view of quieting her apprehen- 
sions. 

‘It grieves me to the heart to 
wite any thing that may give you 
uneasiness; but such is the will of 
Him who doeth all things well! Your 
brother Alexander, my dear friend, 
snomore! He died of the fever at 
Sansanding, on the morning of the 
2th of October ; for particulars I 
must refer you. to your father. 

‘Tam afraid that, impressed with 
awoman’s fears, andthe anxieties of 
awife, you may be led to consider 
my situation as a great deal worse 
thanit really is. It is true, my dear 
inends, Mr ‘Anderson and George 
scott, have both bid adieu to the 
things of this world ; and the greater 
part of the soldiers have died on the 
march during the rainy season; but 
you may believe me, I am in good 
tealth. The rains are completely 
over, and the healthy season has com- 
nenced, so that there is no danger 
ot sickness; and have still a sufh- 
‘lent force to protect me from any 
‘nsult in sailing down the river, to the 
sea, 

"2 have already embarked all 
ings, and shall sail the moment 
tae finished this letter. I do not 
Wa stop or land any where, till 
the coast: which I suppose 
i — time in the end of Ja- 

'Y» We shall then embark in the 


— 
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first vessel for Enoland. If we have 
to go round by the West Indies, the 
voyage will occupy three months 
longer; so that we expect to be in 
England on the first of May. ‘The 
reason of our delay since we left the 
coast was the rainy season, which 


‘came on us during the journey; and 


almost all the soldiers became affect- 
ed with the fever. 

‘I think it not unlikely but I shall 
be in England before you receive 
this.—You may be sure that I feel 
happy at turning my face towards 
home. We this morning have done 
with all intercourse with the natives ; 
and the sails are now hoisting for our 
departure for the coast.’ 

Mr Park now set sail; but Mr 
Maxwell, the governor of Goree, in 
vain lodked for any inteiligence of 
his progress. At length, unfavour- 
able reports began to come down to 
the coast; and these continually in- 
creasing, the governor at length con- 
sidered the means of making enquiry 
respecting his fate. He happened 
fortunately to engage Isaaco, the 
guide who had followed him to the 
Niger. Isaaco, in the course of his 
mission, fell in with Amadi Fatouma, 
whom Mr Park had taken with him 
down the river. From him he re- 
ceived a narrative purporting to con- 
tain the particulars of the death of 
that distinguished traveller. It ap- 


pears that Park had delivered some. 


presents to the Chief of Yaour, to be 
transmitted to the King, who lived at 
a little distance. The chiet having 
learned that Mr Park was not to re- 
turn, conceived the treacherous de- 
sign of appropriating the presents to 
himself. Amadi Fatouma then re- 
lates: 

‘I went to the King to pay my 
respects to him. On entering thre 
house, I found two men who came on 
horseback ; they were sent by 
Chief of Yaour. They said to the 
King, ¢ we are sent by the Chicf of 
Yaour to let you know that the white 
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men went away, without giving you 
or him (the Chief) any thing; they 
have a great many things with them, 
and we have received nothing from 
them; and this Amadou Fatouma 
now before you isa bad man, and has 
likewise made a fool of you both.’ 
‘The king immediately ordered me to 
be put in irons ; which was accord- 
ingly done, and every thing I had 
taken trom me: some were for kil- 
Jing me, and some for preserving my 
life. ‘Lhe next morning early, the 


King sent an army to a village cal- 


led Boussa, near the river side.— 
There is before this village a rock a- 
cross the whole breadth of the river. 
One part of the rock is very high: 
there is a large opening in that rock 
in the form of a door, which is the 
only passage for the water to pass 
through 3 the tide current is here very 
strong. ‘This army went and took 
possession of the top of this opening. 
Mr Park came there after the army 
had posted itself ; he nevertheless at- 
tempted to pass. The people began 
to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows, and stones. Mr Park defend- 
ed himself for a long time; two of 
his slaves at the stern of the canoe 
were killed; they threw every thing 
they had in the canoe into the river, 
and kept firing ; but being overpower- 
ed by numbers and fatigue, and un- 
able to keep up the canoe against the 
current, and no probability of escap- 
ing, Mr Park took hold of one of the 


white men, and jumped into the wa- 


tec ; Martyn did the same, and they 


were drowned in the stream in at- 
tempting to escape. The only slave 
remaining in the boat, seeing the na- 
tives persist in throwing weapons at 
the canoe without ceasing, stood up 
and said to them, * Stop throwing 
now; you see nothing in the canoe, 
and nobody but myself; therefore 
cease. ‘Take me and the canoe, but 
don’t kill me.? They took posses- 
sion of the canoe and the man, and 
carried them to the King. 


‘I was kept in irons three months. 
the King released me and gave me, 
slave (woman.) I immediately wen, 
to the slave taken in the canve, why 
told me in what manner Mr Pa 
and all of them had died, and what | 
have related above. I asked him jf 
he was sure nothing had been found 
in the canoe after its capture ; he said 
that nothing remained in the canoe 
but himself and a sword-belt. I ask. 
ed him where the sword-belt was ? he 
said the King took it, and had made 
a girth for his horse with it.’ 

Serious doubts have been raised, 
particularly by a very able writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, concerning 
the authenticity of this narrative, but 
no reasonable hope can now be en. 
tertained that Mr Park has not, in 
some way or other, perished in his 
voyage down the Niger. 

Mr Park has left a wife and chil. 
dren who, we are happy to under- 
stand, will, in consequence of his exer- 
tions, be left in easy circumstances, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Celtic Etymologies and Antigutties. 
Yor‘ is the Eboracum of the 


Romans. It is a corruption of 
the Celtic y-bor-reach, signifying the 
northern region, or district. 1s the 
preepositive particle, bor signifies cold, 
or northern, and reach a regi 
York is merely a contraction of y-bor- 
reach. Reach, or Reich, as it 18 some 
times written, is the radix of the 
English rich, landed property being 
antiently the only source of wea th 
and influence. The Spanish 70 


rich) is derived from the Celtic 
reich 3 and the Spanish riccos hombre 
literally signifies men of great terrile 
rial possessions. 
not only signifies a tow? 
one built in a circular form. T . 
word has been sadly tortured eo 
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yincial alterations. We find it writ- 
ten cacr, cear, car, cyr, cir, kir, keir, 
fy, We can trace this word to the 
remotest period of antiquity. We 
find caerey (which is only the Celtic 
caer Grecally terminated) according 
jo Stephanus, the most ancient city of 
Unbrit. Wirgil repeatedly mentions 
the river Caeres, and a large, cold 
grove gelidum nemus) near 
it We have also Caeretum, another 
town of Umbria, whose citizens were 
called Caeretant. We have also Ca- 
ri’, aregion of lesser Asia.—Caresus, 
anver of Troas.——Curicon, a place in 
Memphis where the Cares inhabited. 
—Curillz, a town of the Picetes.— 
Carine, the name of a Roman street, 
at the foot of the ascent to the capi- 
tolL—Carin’, a people of Germany, 
edie Virtemburghers.--Caris, a name 
of the Island Cos.x—Cuarisa, a town of 
Spain.—Carmace, a people of Asia. 
Curmania, a country bordering on In- 
diao—Carmina, an Island of India.— 
Cumon, a district in Massenia, the 
mame ofa temple of Apollo in La- 
wud, a river in Achaia, and a moun- 
tain in Peloponnesus.—Caraca, a city 


ot ltaly.—Carrha, a city of Arabia.— 


Corteia, a town of Spain.—-Carthage, 
bult ‘by Dido —Cartit, a nation of 
“ersia—Carya, a city of Peloponne- 
S—Ligrano-Certa, the city of 77- 
a town of Numidia, 
These are a few, and indeed only a 
the almost infinite num- 
. places deriving their names 
the Celtic Cver. They are 
an sufficient to prove that this 
generic name for a city.— 
only their towns were circu- 
the idea of circularity 
to their regions and 
which ma n Germany, a country 
Gothicized for more 
the division 1 for 
7 hy es of the Empire. 


4 
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C. and G. are commutable leiters 
in most languages, but particularly 
so in the Celtic and Greek. Hence 
the Greeks have, in tneir language, 
changed the Celuc Cy", into Gyr, 
and by the addition of the termina- 
tion 03, formed Gyrus, a circle, syno- 
nimous with the Celtic Cyr. Lhis 
word may be traced in the Indian 
Gur, which signifies a fort or strong- 


hold, and hence, figuratively, any. 


thing strong, huge, or giguztic.— 
Hence in the Weich dialect, we have 
Chair, Gour, the name of Stonehenge, 
and which signifies the great assembly, 
though several of our antiquaries have 
so far bewildered themselves as to 
render it the giunt’s dance. The ety- 
mon of Germani has been untformly 
mistaken. It is compounded of Ger, 
Gor, or Gur, for they are all the 
same; and man, which in the Ger- 
man, and Sanscrti, signifies a ma2.— 
The true import of Germani is huge, 
or gigantic men; and our modern 
word gormandi.s°, which is derived 
from the same source, literally signi- 
fies, to eat like a German, or Giant. 
The Greeks however appear to 
have used this word sparingly, for we 
can only trace Gyr, in the name of 
one city, viz. Gyrton or Gyriona, 
which Stephanus places in Perrhw- 
bia, Ptolemy in Stymphaiia, and Pliny 
in Magnesia. In all other names of 
cities they generally use Cyr, as in 


Cyrba, a city of Crete —Cyrbasa, a 
city of Caria.—Cyre, an island in the 


Persian sea.—Cyrnit, a people of In- 
dia.—Cyropolis, a city of Asia..-Cyrra, 
a city of Phoczs, at the foot of inount 
Parnassus, and a hundred others, 
which, for brevity’s sake, are omitted. 
Indeed the Greek Cyri9s, or 
literally signifies the Lord of the Cyr, 
or circular territorial district. ‘The 
Celts have however an old word 
which approaches nearer to the 
Greek Gyr, viz. Girt, 1. a eirth or 

circle, 
Though the Romans, after the sub- 
jugation of Greece, borrowed many 
Greek 
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the rest 
Gyrus, still they had, prior to that 
aera, another word signifying a cir- 
cle, viz. Circus, and its diminutive 


Greek words, and among 


Circulus. The Celtic word is Cir, 
and its diminutive Czrac, -by abbre- 
viation Circ, to which the Romans 
added their termination ws, and form- 
ed Circus. Circ, is literally our mo- 
dern word Krk, for all religious edi- 
fices were antiently circular. 

It is a curious and interesting study, 
to mark. the affinity, analogy, pro- 
gress, decay, and resuscitation of lan- 
guages. After the encroachment of 
the Saxon language and institutions, 
the Celtic word Cir was pronounced 

“7. In antient records we find it 
written, Shir, Schir, Schrre, and 
To this word Sir, the Saxons 
added their word hoff, signifying a 
head or ruler, and formed the com- 
pound word Svr-hoff, which, after 
many orthographical vicissitudes, ter- 
minated in the word S/eriff, where 
it still remains. In some counties of 
England, particularly Yorkshire, the 
circular progress of the Judges for 
judicial purposes is denominated [rd- 
zngs, which is merely a corruption of 
Redh-tings. Radh signifies a Judge, 
and Ting a circular court of Justice. 
Even the vernal and autumnal pro- 
gress of the Lords of Justiciary is still 
termed the Circuit, which, with a 
trifling variation, is the Celtic Circ-it, 
literally the circle-going, or journey 
of the circle. Mito. 
(To be continued.) 


15th April 1815. 


Report of the. Proceedings of the 
Frencu NaATIonaAL INSTITUTE 
Sor the year 1814. 
By M. Cuvier. 
Mincralogy and Geology. 
HE descent of stones from the at- 


| mosphere, since their reality was 
ascertained, is so frequently observed, 


that the most astonishing fact respec. 
ting them will soon be, the long jp. 
credulfty felt on the subject. ‘There 
has been this year a very remarkable 
fallin the department Lot et Garonne. 
accompanied, as usual, with a stron 
explosion, and a whitish cloud. he 
number of stones was considerable ; 
there is said to have been one of eigh- 
teen pounds weight. ‘They were dis. 
persed over a radius of about a league, 
Their external characters, and their 
composition, are exactly as in other 
stones of the same origin 3 only when 
broke there is an appearance some. 
what more marbled. Reports very 
well drawn up, by two able observers 
at Agen, Messrs St Amans and La. 
moureux, transmitted by the prefect, 
leave us nothing to wish for as to the 
details of the phenomenon. 

Count Berthollet has presented to 
the class, from Mr ‘Tennant, one of 
the stones which fell in Ireland last 
year, and which resemble all the rest, 
except in containing a little more iron, 

It is known that the stone called 
Arragonite furnished the strongest 0b- 
jection against the use of crystallize. 
tion in the classification of minerals, 
because chemists had not been able to 
find any difference of composition be- 
tween this Aragonite, and the ordin2: 
ry calcareous spath, or carbonate o! 
chalk, although their crystalline foras 
were essentially distinct. This objec 
tion appears now removed. M. stro 
meyer, professor of chemistry at Got 
tingen, has discovered the constant 
presence of of Strontian the 
Aragonite, and there is none the 
calcareous spath. M. Langier, p> 
fessor in the Museum of Natural Hs 
tory, has repeated this analysis, 
obtained the same result. It 
to be discovered how the addition 
of so small a quantity of compons” 
matter can change so completely 
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a petrified skeleton, which Scheuchzer, 
a naturalist of Zurich, had takén for 
that of a man, and had caused to be 
engraved under the title of “ Man 
witness to the Deluge.” More re- 
cent naturalists conceived it to be a 
fish. M. Cuvier, upon the mere in- 
spection of the plate published by 
Scheuchzer, judged it to be a gigan- 
ticand unknown species of salamander. 
Having made a journey to Harlem, 
where this celebrated fossil is deposi- 
ted in the Museum of ‘Teiler, and hav- 
ing obtained permission to remove the 
stone in order to lay open the parts of the 
skeleton which were still covered, M. 
Cuvier distinguished claws with their 
bones, their fingers, little sides, teeth 
along two large jaws 3 in a word, all 
those characteristic parts which can 
no longer allow any one to doubt, that 
this skeleton belonged actually to a 
salamander. He shewed to the class 
the drawing of this fossil, thus com- 
pletely laid open, which, with his de- 
scription, he is to send to the Acade- 
my of Harlem. 

The same member shewed a head 
recently disenyaged from the Gypsum 
of Montmartre, of that species of lost 
animal which he called Pu/acothe- 
rum medium. This head was com- 
plete, and confirmed all the conclu- 
sions hitherto formed from these iso- 
lated fragments, 

M. de Humboldt has communica- 
ted the truly astonishing history of 
the Volcano at Jurillo, which opened 
in Mexico in 1759, in a smooth, well- 
cultivated plain, thro’+which flowed 
two rivers of cold water, and in which, 
in the memory of man, no subterrane- 
Us noise had been heard. ‘The catas- 
rophe was announced six months be- 
fore by shocks and roarings, which 
lasted fifteen or twenty days. There 
Vere then a shower of ashes and sounds 
ore violent which determined the in- 

abitants to fly. Flames rose over an 
“Ment of half a square league ; frag- 


ments of rock were thrown very high ; 
the crust of the earth was raised and 
lowered like waves : there issued from 
it an innumerable multitude of little 
cones six or nine feet high, which 
bristled the surface of the plain, and 
still subsist : at length there rose in 
the direction of 8.5. E. to N.N. E. 
a series of hills, the principal of which, 
still preserving an inflamed crater, is 
not less than 1600 feet high. ‘These 
dreadful operations of nature conti- 
nued from September 1759 to the 
February following. Ocular witnes- 
ses attest, that the noise equalled what 
might have been produced by a thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, and was accom- 
panied with a burning heat, which, 
in part, still subsists ; tor M. Hum- 
boldt found the temperature of the 
soil 20 degrees higher than that of 
the atmosphere. Every morning thin 
pillars of smoke rise in thousands from 
the cones and ridges of this great plain ; 
the two rivers roll now only warm wa- 
ter, impregnated with sulphurated hy- 
drogen; and vegetation is just revi- 
ving on this overthrown district. 

This. volcano is 46 leagues from 
the sea, and at a distance nearly simi- 
lar from the nearest active volcano ; 
and on this occasion M. Humboldt 
remarks, that many volcanoes of the 
New World are as remote from the 
sea as the present; whilst in the old 
world we know none more than 12 
leagues distant, and most of them are 
onits bank, This learned traveller also 
informs us, that all the great volcanos 
of Mexico are not only on the same 
transverse line, in the direction of the 
Cordilleras, but likewise, a few mi- 
nutes difference excepted, under the 
same parallel as if they had all been 
raised over a subterraneous ridge, 
reaching from one sea to the other. 
M. Humboltd assured himself of all 
these facts by measurements and in- 
vestigations equally painful and accu- 
rate, 
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548 Kirk-Session Proceedings in 1708. 
Record of Kirk-Session Proceedings in as I shall answer before him at th, yea, if 
the year 1708. coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, the any Te 
Redeemer of lost sinners, the Judge of ny B 
the whole earth, especially oF equivo 
swearers, and particularly of me jn this 
kirk-session books of a pretty this matter; hereby, if de guilty in the he: 
{* old date (above a century ago,) the manner after alledyed, giving vengea 
ey of a country parish not fifty miles dis- myself over and devoting myseif unto 
* tant from our metropolis, were, from the severest and everlasting wrath of 
nt accident, lately put into my hands; the everlasting God, to be thereby — 
aie and I confess 1 was nota little amused tormenied in the blackness of darkness 
it with many parts of their contents. for ever, among the society of damned Genera 
. One in particular struck me so much, devils and reprobate spirits, more par. BUR 
that I have sent it for registration in ticularly, 
is your Miscellany, when you have noth- Imo, If ever I did (as in the first A Di 
My ing better to afford us. allegation,) then let the Righteous wal 
a A young man had been brought Judge of all the earth make mean Glasgo 
m before the Session, that he might ac- eternal curse, and let me be for ever asa mi 
knowledge himself the father ofa natu-» separate from him, and adjudged to About 
i ral child ; but he denied every allega- everlasting burning. to conn 
at tion which the mother, after the usual —-2do, If ever I did (as im the second Clyde | 
q questions, had made against him, The allegation) then let all the curses writ- ject th 
if affair was referred, for advice, to the ten in God’s most holy word pursue burgh, 
ig Presbytery, and after several meetings me till I be destroyed, and let me be convey, 
B on the business, both of the Session an eternal monument of his everlast- and rey 
gis and Presbytery, the form of an expur- ing wrath. neers, 
gatory oath, (to the maledictions in _—Stio, If ever I did (as in the third Were § 
which, in my opinion, those in the fa- allegation) then let my plagues be Loador 
mous curse of Dr Slop cannot be come great, and my judgements wonderlul, eminen 
pared) was given him for considera- very sore and of long continuance; more o} 
tion. Arter being a time in his pos- and let me be smitten with such re- gested | 
cession, he took it before the whole markable tokens of his indignation, ed the 
congregation, the mother at the same as shall make me a terror to myself, ime leve 
time standing beside him with the and a terror to all that see me and Edinby 
child in her arms, and having pre- are about me, inles of 
viously declared that he was its father, 4to, If ever I did (as in the fourth collisio 
Altho’ this oath was thus publicly allegation) then let the Eternal God, Your of 
administered, yet there are parts of it the searcher of hearts, who brings ected, 
(the special allegations of the woman) hidden thoughts to light, make me country 
improper for your Magazine, and they an open shame, by pouring down co- the pro 
are therefore omitted, but what may tempt and disgrace upon me, and let May 
be termed the oath is as follows:— his anger take hold of me, and let me pty 
‘Phat whereas I, A. B., am charged be tormented in the devouring flames anal s 
to be the father of a child brought thereof for ever and ever. tars 
forth by C. D., on the 30th May last, 5to, If ever I did (as in the next the Cit 
(1708,) and seeing that Iam innocent allegation) then let the jealousy of the imited 
of said charge, and knowing that an Lord smoke against me, and let mé eye 
oath is the end of all controversy, for ever be given over to the Dette war 
therefore, for my vindication and ex- be tormented by him in the lake a i Un 
culpation from the ailedged guilt} burneth with fire and brimstone; 4 
do solemnly swear, by the Great and) my worm never die, and the ane : ne 


ij | 


yea, if I be guilty in this matter in 
my respect, or swear falsely, or have 
any mental reservation, or use any 
equivocation herein, then let me, from 
this moment to all eternity, be under 
the heaviest showers of God’s eternal 
vengeance. Amen! Amen! Amen: 
Verus. 


General Prospectus of the Epts- 
BURGH avd GLASGOW CANAL. 


Direct inland communication by 
water, between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, has been long contemplated 
aa most desirable improvement.— 
About twenty years ago, various lines 
toconnect the Port of Leith with the 
Clyde by a Canal, having for its ob- 
ject the supply of Coals to Edin- 
burgh, and the safe and expeditious 
conveyance of goods, were surveyed 
aid reported on by different Engi- 
neers, All the Plans then proposed 
Were submitted to Mr Rennie, of 
London, for his opinion, and that 
eminent Engineer thinking the whole 
more or less liable to objections, sug- 
gested a new line, which he ascertain- 
ed the practicability of executing, on 
ne level, from Burntsfield Links, at 
Edinburgh, to Hill-Head, within two 
les of Glasgow ; but an unfortunate 
collision of separate interests, in fa- 
Your of the different lines then pro- 
ected, and the circumstances of the 
country at large, combined to prevent 

“le prosecution of the Plan. 
Rae, three years ago some of the 
‘oprietors of the Forth and Clyde 
anal set on foot a subscription for a 
rae Cut from their Canal to 
of Edinburgh. This very 
project, wasting no other water 
i with the Forth and Clyde 
he * termed by its promoters 
lly has been success- 
sounds by the Proprietors of 
Pr rough which it was intend- 
~ Pass, a8 injurious to their pro- 
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perties—and by the Corporation of 
fdinburgh, not only as atteciny their 
private interests, by having no com- 
munication with Leith, the sea-port 
of Edinburgh, but as being detrimen- 
tal, in a public and general point of 
view, inasmuch as its accomplishment 
wouid necessarily have prevented the 
execution of another and better canal 
in the same direction. his opposi- 
tion proceeded from no narrow views 
ot individual interest. ‘Lhe Proprie- 
tors of grounds declared themselves 
ready to torward any proper plan, and 
the Lord Provost of itdinburgh, in 
his place in the House of Commons, 
pledged himselt to submit a proposal 
to the consideration of the public tor 
the execution of a Canal in the line 
recommended by Mir Kennie, 

The Union Canal professed to do 
nothing more than connect the City 
of Edinburgh itself with the Forth 
and Clyde Canal near Faikirk, and 
the principal objects held out by its 
promoters were the same as those in 
view when the Scheme of a Canal 
was originally projected—namely, a 
cheap and plentiful supply of coals to 
Edinburgh, and a safe, speedy, and 
cheap conveyance of passengers and 
goods between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. But these objects will be bet- 
ter secured, and to a far greater ex- 
tent, by adopting the other line. 

The Coai Fields through which the 
Union line was to pass, or with which 
it was to communicate, lie chiefly be- 
tween the River Avon, distant about 


twenty-three miles from Edinburgh, — 


and the Sixteenth Lock of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal near Falkirk, dis- 
tant about thirty miles from Edin- 
burgh, and four from the Port of 
Grangemouth, at the junction of that 
Canal with the Firth of Forth. Thus, 
while a water conveyance for Coal 
was opened up eastwards to Edin- 
burgh, at an average distance of 
twenty-seven miles, the Union Canal, 
by communicating with Grange- 
mouth, at an average distance of tes 

miles 
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miles from the same Coal Fields, must 
have brought the export trade from 
that Port into competition with the 
supply to Edinburgh, and at the same 
time, by not communicating with 
Leith, must have affected the import 
of Coals at that Port, without substi- 
tuting any export in lieu thereof 5 +o 
that not only must the Edinburgh 
market have become dependent upon 
the demand for exportation at Grange- 
mouth, but the revenue of the Canal, 
from this source, might have been 
materially injured, if Coals, instead of 
being carried eastward twenty-seven 
miles, had passed westward to the 
Forth and Clyde Canal for Grange- 
mouth, paying dues for four miles 
only. ‘This can never happen on the 
line recommended by Mr Rennie. It 
passes through the same Coal Fields 
from the Kiver Avon to Falkirk ; 
and although a communication with 
the Forth and Clyde Canal should at 
any future period be formed, no ap- 
prehension can ever arise of the ex- 
port trade from Grangemouth inter- 
icring with the supply of Edinburgh, 
because Mr Rennie’s line stretches 
westward, independent of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, into the inexhaysti- 
ble Coal Fields of Lanarkshire, where 
coals are so abundant and so cheap, 
that the Edinburgh market could be 
supplied from this source, by a canal 
carriage of forty-seven miles, at as 
low a rate as from the Fields between 
the Avon and Falkirk, from which 
the canal carriage is only twenty- 
seven miles, and that over and above 
answering the greatest demand for 
exportation that could ever be creat- 
ed:—Thus guarding effectually a- 
gainst any monopoly injurious to E.- 
dinburgh or Leith, and affording at 
the same time complete security to 
the Proprietors of a certain revenue 
from this branch of trade. 

Again, as to the carriage of goods : 
—The Union Canal was to have ter- 
minated at Edinburgh. Asa channel 
for the conveyance of mercantile pro- 


perty, its utility must necessarily hay, 
been very limited, for it is evident 
that all heavy goods to and fiyy 


Leith and Glasgow, would have cop. 


tinued to be seni by sea to Grange. 
mouth, and from thence by the Fort) 
and Clyde Canal; while such cuods 
of a lighter description as are ai pre. 
sent conveyed between Leith and 
Glasgow in carts, would probably 
still bave. been transmitted in the 
same way, as the expence of Cartage 
to and trom the Basin at idinburga, 
and the risk of damage trom shipping 
or landing such goods there, would 
have more than counterbalanced the 
saving to be expected from canal car. 
tage. ‘[his is no ideal view, for such 
risk and damage is well known to be 
considerable in all situations where 
shifting of goods takes place. The 
Canal recommended by Mr Rennie 
will have its eastern termination at 
the Wet Docks at Leith; and in. 
stead of carrying it forward, as ot. 
ginally proposed, to Hill Head, near 
Glasgow, he has suggested a junc: 
tion with the Monkland Canal, near 
Drumpellier. By edopting this plan, 
not only will a considerable saving 
accrue, but by using the Monkland 
Canal, vessels can at once approaci 
nearer to Glasgow than Port Dur 
das, to which they would have beet 
brought by the Union: and as tit 
Basin of the Monkland Canal com 
municates with Port Dundas, # 
opening is formed by means of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, to al the 
ports on the western Frith. ‘Thus 4 
complete water communication Mi 
be opened from sea to sea. An 
where is there any line of canal tha 
holds out the prospect of such a ae 
The metropolis of Scotland, an 
Port of Leith, at one end, and ve 
large and populous 
city and district of Glasgow,” 
Greenock, and the ports of the C be 
at the other, must at once 
an intercourse not to be surpass? 
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The superiority of this Canal, as 
lating to the conveyance of passen- 
vers, is not less striking and apparent. 
The length of the level, without the 
interruption of a lock, affords a fa- 
cility in this respect rarely to be 
met with, At present, four Heavy- 
Coaches, and two Miail-Coaches, run 
ty and from Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
daily, besides, two Heavy-Coaches to 
and from the Sixteenth Lock, on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, with passen- 
gers for the ‘Lrack-boats and one 
month during the last season, the num- 
ber of passengers by that Canal be- 
tween Glasgow and Falkirk was no 
les than 11,429. It cannot surely 
be too much to reckon upon the tran- 
tof an equal number at least be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, 

Such are the leading features of 
the plan now proposed for the consi- 
deration of the Public; and whether 
viewed as a measure of general im- 
provement, or as a source from which 
an ample return will be derived from 
the capital employed, few projects 
have been brought forward with fairer 
claims to attention and support. 

_ fo such individuals as may embark 
in this undertaking, it must be satis- 
lactory to know, that the plan admits 
of great extension. The level on 
which it is proposed to execute this 
Canal can be extended on the west, 
atup the county of Lanark; thus 
opening up an easy and cheap con- 
veyance for all the necessaries of life, 
to the populous manufacturing dis- 
inct of Glasgow: and if it shall be 
deemed expedient to form a commu- 
nication between the Monkland Ba- 
‘in and the Clyde, below Glasgow, 
the barges navigating this Canal may 
teach Paisley by means of the River 
Paisley Canal ; or if a junc- 
re ioe between the Basin of 

‘Ardrossan Canal and the River 
which it is only distant 
be ee yards, not only will 

sides communication with 

/ De greatly shortened, but the 
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country to the westward will also be 
opened up. ‘Lhe level from near its 
eastern termination at Edinburgh 
may likewise be extended into the 
agricultural districts of East Lothian 
and Berwickshire. ‘Lhe attainment 
of these ultimate objects may be 
viewed as prospective ; but as their 
accomplishment is quite practicable, 
they will no doubt be carried into 
execution whenever the circumstances 
of the country shail demand them ; 
by which means, a great additional 
benefit must result to this undertaking. 
Mr Rennie has estimated the ex- 
pence of constructing this Canal from 
Leith, to its junction with the Monk- 
land Canal, at the sum of £.470,000, 
of which the execution of the canal, 
and the necessary locks from Leith 
to the eastern extremity of the level 
at the Basin near Edinburgh,’ dis- 
tance little more than three miles, 
forms about £.140,000, leaving the 
sum of £.330,000 as the estimated 
expence from the Basin at Edinburgh 
to the Monkland Canal.—The cost 
of the Cut to Leith, at first view, 
appears great ; but it 1s evident from 
the foregoing statements, that, as a 
channel for general intercourse, any 
canal, without communicating with 
Leith, would prove deficient both in 
utility and revenue : and although the 
return for this expenditure will not 
be so great in proportion to the dis- 
tance as may be expected from other 
parts of the line ; yet, combined with 
the general plan, the extension to 
Leith will be found, upon due con- 
sideration, to be of vital importance 
to the success of the whole measure. 
The plan, however, admits of pro- 
gressive execution; and if the sum 
necessary for the whole cannot be 
immediately commanded, it will re- 
main for the Subscribers to determine 
whether the level, and least expensive 
part of the line, shall not be first exe- 
cuted, and provision made for com- 
pleting the remainder, either by an 
accumulation of profits, or by borrow 
in 
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ing upon the credit of the duties.— 
But fortunately, any estimate that 
has been formed of the probable re- 
venue of this Canal affords every en- 
couragement to hope that there will 
be no want of funds for the execution 
of it. 

‘The Union Canal from Edinburgh, 
to its junction with the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, a distance of thirty 
miles, was estimated to cost about 
£.250,000, and the revenue was cal- 
culated to amount to no less than 20 
per cent. per annum, on that om 
The work now proposed exceeds in 
length the line of the Union Canal, 
by more than one third ; and suppo- 
sing what there is no reason to doubt, 
that it should enjoy the same trade 
with the other, the Canal dues would 
amount to at least one-third more 
than those of the Union ; but when it 
is considered that the plan now pro- 
jected extends to the inexhaustible 
Coal-Fields of Lanarkshire, embraces 
the Port of Leith, and forms a com- 
plete water-communication from sea 
to sea, the Revenue must increase, in 
a ratio not to be calculated by the 
relative length of the two lines. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, 
that this plan is already in a consi- 
derable state of maturity. Almost all 
the preliminary investigations have 
been accomplished. The general line 
has been explored and reported upon. 
The minerals have been surveyed, 
and their existence ascertained. ‘The 
undertaking is recommended by an 
Engineer of known experience and 
ability, and is supported by the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of 
the City of Edinburgh, and almost 
all the proprietors threugh whose 
grounds it is intended to pass *, 

London, 28th April, 1815. 


* Our prompt insertion of this document 
will, we trust, be a pledge to the public if 
our anxiety to receive whatever may throw 
any light upon this important question.— 
We hope soon to present our readers with 
& plan of the line of the canal. 
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Documents in the Charge agains: 
Dr MYLNE, Professor of 
Philosophy in the College of Gras. 
GOW. 

(copy) 


Declaration before Sheriff, 31st March 1815, 


APPEARED Mr James Mylre, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow ; who, 
being examined, declares, that hie js 
Chaplain*of the said University : that 
he preached on Sunday the 26th 
March: current, in said Chapel : that 
he had heard that morning, and with 
very deep concern and grief, the un. 
fortunate news of the day from France: 
that the Psalm given out that day and 
with which the service began, was the 
107th, several verses at the beginning 
—~being the Psalm to which he had 
regularly come in the course of his of- 
ficial duty in the Chapel : that in the 
concluding prayer, when speaking of 
public matters, the declarant, impres- 
sed with deep regret at the dark and 
gloomy prospects to the nations of Eu- 
rope, and reverence for that Being who 
can guide the furious passions of wick- 
ed men, can render them subservient 
to the gracious purposes of his govern- 
ment, and can overcome and restrain 
the excesses of such passions : that he 
prayed, that the Governments 0 
Europe, by the wiscom and justice 
of their administration, might every 
where engage the attachment and f 
delity of their subjects; and that the 
subjects every where might distinguis 
themselves by the corresponding vi 
tues of loyalty and patriotism : that 
we, in particular, in this country, 
might be fully sensible of the value 
of our precious civil and political y 
vileges, and that they might be han 
ed down inviolate to the latest pe 
rity : that the service of that a 
noon was concluded by singing 4 e 
of the 26th Scripture Translation ~ 
that he read the 5th, 6th, 7th, 7 
Sth verses, of which he thinks the an 
last were sung by the congtes* 
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that he chose these verses, as pecu- 
jialy appropriate to the subject on 
which he had just lectured, which 
was the 11th chapter of the Acts, 
fom the beginning to the 19th verse, 
—ihe passage to which he had come 
in the course of his regular lecture 
through that book. In this passage 
the Apostle Peter states to the other’ 
Apostles, his account of the first in- 
sanee in which a heathen had been 
aimitted by baptism into the Church 
of Christ, and whose admission had 
been sanctioned by his being made 
to share in the influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit: that, considering this 
instance as the prelude of the full ad- 
mission of all heathen nations to the 
privileges and blessings of the Gospel, 
he regarded the passage which was 
sing, and which is ‘the versification 
ofa prophecy, intimating that import- 
ant and rejoicing event, as peculiarly 
suitable to the subject of the lecture, 
and in harmony with those pious sen- 
timents which the contemplation of 
tought to excite in every Christian 
congregation : that it was not with- 
out teelings of the deepest indignation, 
mingled with no small degree of con- 
tempt, that the Declarant heard yes- 
erday, from Mr Andrew Alexander, 
that his choice of that passage, on that 
occasion, had been so perversely and 
absurdly misrepresented, as to be re- 
gded as an application of language, 
eierring to the Blessed Saviour of 
“i¢ world, to Bonaparte, whom he 
lad long regarded with sentiments of 
ihe deepest abhorrence and detesta- 
Yon, not only as the disturber of the 
" and happiness of nations, but as 
wt greatest enemy to the civil and 
ce liberties of mankind : that 
considers the very sus- 
“a .. is being capable of such an 
and blasphemous perver- 
lute, a © solemn language of scrip- 
tag ‘an injury of a very deep na- 
_.? 4h injury committed not. only 
hj 
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versity of which he was a Member ; 
whose character must severely suffer 
in the estimation of mankind, if it 
were possible to imagine that they 
employed as their Chaplain one who 
could be capable of such an unpar- 
donable atrocity. 

Interrogated,—Declares, that yester- 
day, about two o’clock, Mr Alexan- 
der informed him, that he had that 
day been examined verbally as to 
what had taken place in the Chapel 
on Sunday: that Mr Alexander a- 
gain called upon the Declarant in 
the evening, and informed him that 
he had received a message to attend 
and be again examined. Mr Alex- 
ander appeared to be very uneasy on 
the subject: that the Declarant told 
him most certainly to go as he had 
been desired, and to answer all ques- 
tions that might be put to him—and 
all this he declares to be truth. 


(Signed) James MYLnE. 
R. HaMILTon. 


The representation inserted in the 
above minute is as follows : 


Glasgow College, 3d April 1815. 
My Lorp, 


The Faculty of Glasgow College 
presume that your Lordship is not un- 
acquainted with a precognition which 
was taken here last week, respecting 
the conduct of Divine Service in the 
College Chapel, on Sunday the 26th 
March. From that transaction it ap- 


pears, that Mr Mylne, Professor of. 


Moral Philosophy, who, as College 
Chaplain, officiated on that day, has 
been suspected,~probably accused, of 
crimes of a very heinous nature ; of 
Sedition, if not of High Treason : of 
a profane abuse of the most solemn 
duties of Religion ; of a blasphemous 
perversion of Holy Scripture ; for that 
in his Prayers, and particularly in the 
Psalms which he appointed to be sung, 
he expressed his exultation in the suc- 
cessful progress of Bonaparte to the 
French capital ; an event the intelli- 

gence 
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gence of which had reached Glasgow 
on the morning of that day ; and that 
he had impiously applied to Bonaparte 
language solely appropriated by reve- 
lation to the Saviour of the World. 

The Faculty rejoice in the confi- 
dent assurance, that these allegations 
are totally false and groundless ; and 
so they are persuaded your Lordship 
will find them to be, from the declara- 
tions of those who have been exami- 
ned. 

Yet still the facts that such sus- 
picions had been entertained by the 
Law Officers of the country, that 
such accusations had been laid before 
them, and that certain measures had 
in consequence been taken, cannot fail 
to produce, on the public mind, effects 
highly injurious, not only to the indi- 
vidual immediately concerned, but to 
the interests also and reputation of a 
University, which hitherto has held a 
respectable place in general estima- 
tion. 

What confidence can hereafter be 
placed in a body of men, who could 
not only employ as their Chaplain a 
man capable of such atrocities, but 
who could permit that man to remain 
among them undisturbed, unchallen- 
ged, unnoticed, after the notorious 
and public commission of them for 
four full days, and until the Chief 
Magistrate of the County had come 
from a distance for their investiga- 
tion ? 

The Faculty feel themselves called 
upon, by the most imperious motives, 
by the consideration of every thing 
that they owe to their interest, to 
their reputation, to their usefulness, 
to search to the bottom this alarming 
matter. And surely they do not 
presume too far, either on your Lord- 
ship’s connection with, and friendship 
for the University, or on your well- 
known zeal and integrity in the dis- 
charge of your official duties as his 
Majesty’s Advocate, when they as- 
sure themselves, that you will readily 
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afford them all official aids and facjjj. 
ties, in bringing to light the autho; 
of such foui and dangerous aspersjon; 
and in guarding themselves as far », 
possible from their probable and mos 
injurious consequences. 

And while the Faculty deeply fee] 
the alarming nature of this charge 
they regard themselves as warranted to 
complain of the manner in which the 
precognition respecting it has been 
conducted. As a matter of mere 
decorum it might have been expected, 
that the Magistrate charged with an 
enquiry so serious and unprecedented, 
would have commenced his functions 
by waiting on the head of the Univer. 
sity, explaining to him the nature of 
his unpleasant mission, and receivin 
his opinion as to the manner of fulfil. 
ling it with the least possible degree 
of publicity and scandal. Instead of 
which, he made his first appearance in 
the courts of the College, attended by 
the Procurator Fiscal ; questioned the 
College servants, and upon the infor- 
mation obtained from them proceeded 
to examine Professors, and others not 
Professors; among whom were Ladies, 
members or inmates of Professors 
families. The matter, of course, spee- 
dily became the common topic 0 
conversation in the city ; and the Te. 
culty were cruelly subjected to a v% 
riety of unpleasant comments, which 
a mode of procedure somewhat les 
summary would have enabled them 
to escape. 

Thus exposed as the Faculiy now 
are to public misrepresentation a 
obloquy, they are at the same time at 
a loss to know what they should do, 
to repair in some measure the 1njU') 
they have already sustained, and 7 
meet and repel the further injury they 
may be still exposed to. In the at 
time, they beg leave to apply to you 
Lordship for information on some 
points, about which, in consequer 
of the silence of the Sheriff ™ 
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ignorant. They request to be inform- 
ed of the real nature and extent of 
the charge against their chaplain, by 
which the highest interests of the 
University may be so deeply affected ; 
they request to know, in so far as may 
be consistent with your Lordship’s of- 
fcial duty, upon what information or 
authority, this charge and the conse- 
quent procedure have been rested ; 
and they request, (if not improper ) 
that Mr Mylne should be furnished 
with copies of the declarations made 
by the persons examined in the pre- 


cognition. 


Killermont, April 4th 1815. 

To the Rev. Principal Taytor. 

SIR, 

Iam honoured with your letter of 
veterday’s date, signed in name and 
by appointment of the Faculty of 
Glasgow College, respecting a pre- 
cognition stated to have been taken by 
the Sheriff of the County, within 
which the College is situated. That 
letter has been transmitted to me by 
Professor Mylne, along (alongst) with 
aletter from him, and a statement by 
him, of the substance of a declaration 
ws emitted by him when examined by 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 

No such precognition has been laid 
before me, but if such a precognition 
‘hall be laid before me as his Majes- 
\y’s Advocate for Scotland, you, and 
‘very Member of your learned body, 
nay be assured, that IL shall consider 
‘with the greatest attention and de- 
Heration, I need scarce add, that 
‘oWever great my attachment is, as 
ne of her sons, to the University of 
Glasgow, I cannot deviate, in the pre- 
ent instance, from the established 
mls and usual practice in such cases. 
mode of proceeding followed 
! the local: magistrate, which is high- 
’ mei in your letter, I am also 
but the presumption of 

ik and I must so presume, until 
,_ontrary shall be established, that 


~sS acted regularly and properly in 
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the performance of his duty, respect- 
ing the strong charge made against 
him, serious not only to him, but to 
those by whom it is preferred. I 
shall only say, that the law is open to 
those who are injured by any magis- 
trate, and that the law is likewise 
open to any magistrate who is ca- 
lumniated, for protection end redress, 
against those individuals by whom he 
is calumniated. 

I came here last Saturday for the 
purpose of bringing my family to the 
country, and I return to Edinburgh 
to-morrew, on my way to London. 

I have the honour, &c. 
Ar. CoLQuHoUN. 


Edinburgh, 5th April 1815. 
SIR, 


On may arrival here, I found lying 
for my perusal a precognition taken 
by the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, whom 
I have also seen, and from whom IL 
have received information, respecting 
his conduct in carrying on that in- 
vestigation, which in the discharge of 
his official duty he made in his county 
last week. 

Although I am just setting out for 
London, I cannot leave Edinburgh 
(after the anxious letter which you 
and other members of the Faculty of 
Glasgow College, did me the honour 
to address to me,) without informing 
them, that they are under a mistake, 
both as to the subject-matter of the 
precognition or investigation, and as 
to the manner in which it was con- 
ducted. ‘The heinous charges which 
your letter supposes to have been pre- 
ferred against Professor Mylne do not 
appear to have been made ; and accor- 
ding to the account given by the 
Sheriff (the accuracy of which I have 
no reason to doubt,) so far from his 
conduct having been wanting in re- 
spect for the University of Glasgow, 
in delicacy of procedure, or in atten- 
tion to the feelings of others, his ob- 
ject and endeayour were to conduct 
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matters with respect, with delicacy, 
and with the greatest possible atten- 
tion to the feelings and conveniency 
of those who were examined. 
I have not to add more, but that I 
have the honour to be, Sir, Your, &c. 
Ar. CoLQuHOUN. 
To the Rev. the Principal of the Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 


(To be concluded in our net. ) 


Account of the final Settlement of 
Presbyterian Government in Scor- 
LAND at the Revolution. 

(From Coox’s History of the Church of 
Scotland, from the Reformation to the Re- 
volution. ) 

DIATELY after the Prince’sland- 
ing, he sent to Scotland a declara- 

tion of the reasons inducing him to ap- 
pear in arms, for preserving the Protes- 
tant religion, and for restoring the laws 
and the liberties of that ancient king- 
dom. ‘In this declaration he enu- 
merated the acts of oppression under 
which the people had groaned, assu- 
ring them, that the freeing the nation 
from all danger of popery and ar- 
bitrary power for the future, and fix- 
ing its civil and religious concerns 
upon a firm foundation, were the ob- 
jects which he sought to accomplish. 
A deep impression, as might have 
been expected, was made upon the 
public mind ; most part of the nobi- 
lity, gentlemen, and burgesses, de- 
claring for the Prince, whilst the 
council, wavering and intimidated, 
offered but a faint resistance, and soon 
endeavoured, by compliance, to pro- 
vide for their own safety. 

It could not be hopes that the in- 
telligence of such a surprising change 
could be universaily received by an 
oppressed people with the calmness 
of moderation. A tumult took. place 
in Edinburgh. ‘The Earl of Perth, 
the Lord Chancellor, who, frem hav- 
ing changed his religion, was pecu- 
liarly odious to the Protestants, be- 
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lieving himself to be in danger, oy. 
deavoured to make his escape; by, 
having been recognized, he was ap. 
prehended and imprisoned in Kir. 
caldy. A popish chapel, which had 
been fitted up with great splendoy; 
in the palace of Holyroodhouse, w.; 
demolished, and a few soldiers why 
endeavoured to restrain the multitude 
were killed. 

In the north of Scotland, where, 
from the prudence and mildness of 
the bishops, or from the inclination of 
the people, there had been little per. 
secution, the prospect of a change in 
the ecclesiastical polity excited no 
ferment; but in the south and west, 
where there had been a long succes. 
sion of the most grievous sufferings, 
and where the established clergy had 
taken an active part against the pre. 
byterians, the hope of seeing the re. 
storation of that form of church-go- 
vernment which they revered, led 
some of the Cameronians to insult the 
episcopal ministers. They carried 
them round their parishes in mock 
procession, reproached them for their 
past conduct, required them no longer 
to preach, and frequently concluded 
by burning their gowns. Improper 
as were these excesses, how light were 
they when put in the balance against 
the enormities which, under prelacy, 
had been perpetrated ; for no persons! 
violence, no tortures, no murders 
disgraced a sect which had been bore 
down with every species of outrage. 
These incidental ebullitions of popu 
lar sentiment, had no connection mit 
the general arrangements of the pre 
byterians, who prudently considere 
what steps should be taken to regi! 
their influence, and to conjotn wi 
the accession of the new sovertly! 
the settlement of their church. 

When it became apparent pol 
new order of things would be intr 


duced, men of all parties ee 
from Scotland to London, thal 


roils 
might obtain from 
they conceived to be esse he 
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iheir own Security, or for the good of 
ihe nation. 

The Prince invited all the Scottish 
noblemen and gentlemen who were 
in London to meet him, and asked 
their advice respecting what should 
be done, for maintaining the Protes- 
tant interest in Scotland. They as- 
simbled to deliberate upon this inter- 
geting subject, and although some 
ofthe zealous friends of the late King, 
particularly the Viscount of Dundee, 
were present, they agreed to request 
William to take upon him the civil 
and military administration of the 
kingdom, and to summon a conven- 
lion of estates to meet in Edinburgh 
inthe following March. ‘Lhis ad- 
dress having been presented, the King, 
inafew days after, informed them 
that he would adept the counsel 
which they had given. 

Before proceeding to detail what 
was done for regulating the church, 
itis of importance to state what were 
the views of the different parties con- 
cerned in ecclesiastical arrangements. 
The inclination of William himself 
Was to continue episcopacy. Altho’ 
he wished that all should be permit- 
ted, without molestation, to worship 
God according io conscience, yet he 
thought it desirable that the same 
form of church government should be 
‘tablished through the whole of Bri- 
tain; and had the episcopal party in 
Scotland now cordially joined him ; 
— acknowledged him as their 
ul sovereign, and consented _to 

ofepiscopacy which 
templated, for including with- 
a of the establishment many 
a se would not have entered it, 
nae = be little doubt that he 
earnestly contended for 
i ae of the hierarchy, and 

7 tong e, that, by his influence 
pe Inuance would have been ac- 

Pushed, 
however convinced by 
Whom he consulted in all 
*s Which related to the settle- 
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ment of religion, that the soundest 
policy required him to abandon the 
epigion which he had formed. ‘This 
enlightened divine, although attach- 
ed to presbytery, was free from all 
rancour and bigotry ; he calmly exa- 
mined the state of public opinion, and 
gave the adviee which he esteemed it 
prudent for the sovereign to follow. 
He represented to him that the epis- 
copal party were in general disaflec- 
ted to the revolution, and enemies to 
the principle upon which it proceed- 
ed; whilst the presbyterians, consti- 
tuting the great body of the nation, 
had to a man declared for it—that it 
could not therefore be thought strange 
that he gave his countenance to his 
friends, and withheld it from his ene- 
mies—that episcopacy in Scotland 
had been so warped with the political 
doctrines of royal supremacy, passive 
obedience, and non-resistance, that, 
to establish it, would be inconsistent 
with the end of his coming, which 
was to banish these tenets—and that, 
as he could not shew to the non-con- 
formistsin England, although they 
were a numerous body, and warmly 
attached to him, all the favour which 
he could wish, lest he should embroil 
himself with the church, his consent- 
ing that presbytery should be the na- 
tional religion of Scotland, would 
convince them that he was not pre- 
judiced against their opinions, but 
was guided in his conduct towards 
them by political necessity. 

It was the intention of the King, 
and of the moderate presbyterians, 
by whom he was directed, to found 
the restoration of presbytery upon the 
wishes of the people, without entering 
into the question of its divine institu- 
tion ; to permit all the episcopal cler- 
gy who were willing to submit to the 
presbyterian polity, and to acknow- 
ledge the new government, to retain 
their benefices ; to preserve to patrens 
the right of presentation to ecclestas- 
tical livings; and to put an end to 
that interference on the part of the 

clergy 
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clergy with state affairs, which had 
distracted their attention from their 
proper duties, rendered the pulpits 
the scene of violent political discus- 
sion, and kept alive a turbulent spi- 
rit, which it was always difficult, and 
often impossible to restrain. The 
great body of the presbyterians, how- 
ever, elated with the victory which 
they had obtained, were not disposed 
to acquiesce in the calm proceedings 
which would have gratified their sove- 
reign; they insisted upon a decla- 
ration, that their form of polity was 
sanctioned or prescribed by the word 
of God ; they were eager that patron- 
age should be abolished ; and they did 
not look with the eye of kind for- 
bearance upon their episcopal breth- 
ren. The Duke of Hamilton, disap- 
proving their violence, and unwil- 
ling to put to the hazard of a deci- 
sion the points in dispute, deferred 
the settlement of the church toa day, 
before the arrival of which he ad- 
journed the parliament, and thus was 
Scotland, for some time, left without 
an establishment. 

During the interval, which elapsed 
from the adjournment of the estates 
till the next session, the beneficent 
maxims of the King guided the ec- 
clesiastical proceedings towards the 
episcopal clergy; for most of them 
were permitted, without molestation, 
to continue in their livings, even al- 
though they refused to pray for his 
Majesty, and even occasionally pray- 
ed for the late monarch. j 

It was, however, judged necessary, 


when parliament again assembled, 


that the state of the church should be 
regulated. Accordingly, the Earl of 
Melvil, who, owing to the discontent 
of the Duke of Hamilton, was ap- 
pointed commissioner, received in- 
structions to forward the presbyterian 
establishment, but to be cautious a- 
bout yielding the King’s supremacy, 
and permitting the abolition of pa- 
tronage. The session commenced in, 
Apri, and was much occupied with 
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ecclesiastical affairs. It was ordajy. 
ed, that the presbyterian ministers, 


who had been ejected from their liy. 
ings since the year 1661, should bs 
restored to them, ‘and should immedj- 
ately enter upon the discharge of their 
duties, and receive their salaries, A. 
bove sixty of these men were alive, 
and although this act did certainly 
subject to much inconvenience the 
episcopal incumbents, who were in 
consequence of it removed, yet it 
should be recollected, that the per- 
sons substituted for them had, for 
many years, been exposed to persecu: 
tion, and had been subjected to po- 


verty, from their not complying with 
prelacy. In this point of view, there 
was, in the measure, no injustice, and 
as many benefices were open to such 
of the former establishment as took 
the oaths, their situation cannot be 
considered as very distressing. _ 
An act was also passed, ratifying 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and settling the government of the 
church by presbytery. The celebra- 
ted statute of 1592 was taken as the 
model; the different courts specified 
in it were restored, sessions, presby- 
teries, provincial synods, and general 
assemblies ; and the members of these 
courts were declared to be the pre 
byterian ministers ejected since Janv- 
ary 1662, and such ministers and el. 
ders as they should hereafter adm 
The first General Assembly was @p- 
pointed to be held in October. W ns 
respect to the episcopal ministers, 
act stated, * that many conform ml 
nisters either had deserted, or We 
removed from preaching 1 theit 
churches before the 13th day of April 
and that others had been deprived, 
for refusing to read a 
that date, against owning the es 
King James; and, at the same "i 
inti for King William 
appointing prayers 
and Queen Mary ;” and Pr, 
was made for supplying with prev. 
terian ministers the parishes thus 
cant,. The act concluded, by 
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ing permission to the clergy exerci- 
ing the,ecclesiastical government, to 
wthorize visitors to try and purge 
at all insufficient, negligent, scan- 
dalous, and erroneous ministers, by 
the due course of church-process and 
censures» ‘Lhis statute extended the 
powers of the establishment, but many 
of the ministers were not contented ; 
they insisted upon what they had de- 
manded in the preceding session ; and 
the commissioner, either worn out by 
their importunity, or convinced that 
it was necessary to gratify them, not 
only consented te an act doing away 
his Majesty’s supremacy over all per- 
sons, and in all causes ecclesiastical, 
but also to the abolition of patronage, 
thus transferring to the great body of 
the people the right of choosing their 
pastors, 

With this part of the proceedings 
of parliament the King was highly 
dissatisfied. It was in express oppo- 
sition to the conciliating schemes 
which he had suggested ; it conferred 
on the presbyterians an extent of 
power, which, from prejudice and 
passion, there was too much reason to 
apprehend that they would abuse ; 
and it put the episcopal clergy almost 
entirely at the mercy of men exas- 
perated against them. His fears were 
well founded. ‘The proceedings a- 
gainst the ministers of the former es- 
‘ablishment became much more rigid ; 
ind although the General Assembly 
Vent upon the idea, that those of them 
who submitted to government should 
“ontinue in the church, enjoining the 
‘sitors appointed to remove none but 
‘uch as were insufficient, scandalous, 
“Toneous, or supinely negligent, and 
‘ven declaring that they would de- 
pe No incumbents simply for their 
opinions concerning church-govern- 
Po ie there can be little doubt 
ye were often influenced 
ed. whi? and that many were eject- 

“40, upon the principle recogniz- 


by the Assembly and approved 
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by the King, might have been re- 
tained. ‘This harshness to their epis- 
copal brethren continued, and was at 
length carried so far, that his Majes- 
ty dissolved the Assembly which was 
held in 1692, and was with difficulty 
persuaded again to countenance its 
meeting. The episcopal clergy also 
took the alarm. ‘They dreaded that 
the visitations would be rendered sub- 
servient to oppression 3 and not a few, 
who, had gentler measures been a- 
dopted, would have gladiy conform. 
ed, resigned in despair. 

But whatever may be thought of 
the acts which have been mentioned, 
thissession of parliament passed others, 
about which, amongst good men, 
there can be no diversity of opinion. 
The iniquitous statutes enforcing con- 
formity were repealed, and excor.- 
munication, divested of all civil pains, 
was confined to the production of a 
moral and a religious effect, without 
the possibility of being rendered ihe 
tool of bigotry and of ecclesiastical 
oppression. 

With-all the violence which can 
be ascribed to the presbyterians, the 
candid reader who has attended to 
their sufferings, during the establish- 
ment of episcopacy, will be astonishi- 
ed, rather that they entered so far as 
they did into the views of the King, 
than that they fell short of them. It 
is certain, that many of the episcopal 
ministers quietly enjoyed their bene- 
fices, even immediately after their op- 
ponents had obtained a triumph, and 
in a short time the door of confor- 
mity was thrown so widely open to 
them, that this very circumstance pre- 
vented them from profiting by the 
lenity which was shewn. In the ses- 
sion of parliament held this year, an 
act was proposed for settling the peace 
and quiet of the church. It prescrib- 
ed what was to be done by ail who 
entered into the ministry; and, re- 
ferring to the episcopal clergy, it of- 
fered to them terms as moderate <s 
were consistent with the existence of 
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the presbyterian establishment. It terminated im the most distressing vee 
required that presbytery should be ac- agitation of the public mind. 3 meth 
knowledged as the only government lt was enacted, that all persons, be K 
of the church of Scotland, a fact, the upon, being required, should take the t ke 
admission of which did not imply the oath of allegiance, and’ what was cal pus 
surrender of any principle ; that the led the assurance, in which it Was a. tot 
Westminster confession should be serted, that their Majesties, King pt 
subscribed, to which no episcopalian William and Queen Mary, were the i a 
could object, because that confession only lawful and undoubted Sovereigns tg 
had been continued after the restora- of the realm, as well de jure of right, ral 
tion of episcopacy ; and it ordained, as de fucto in possession. The act te vr 
that all the episcopal ministers hav- was brought forward by a set of men ‘eat 
ing churches, who offered within not friendly to the presbyterian ; and pa 
tes this circumstance, combined with the vould 
clesiastical judicatory in the manner idea that the assurance implied a dis. le of | 
which has been mentioned, should trust of their loyalty, and tended, con. he 
have a part in the government of the trary to former practice, -to involve warp 
church, and should be under the spe- them In vague declarations which pts 
cial protection of their Majesties till might be turned against them, deter. ultcaent 
they were formally admitted. Yet mined the ministers to resist an inno. Nie , 
numbers of them would not comply; vation from which they apprehended eg 
they permitted the time prescribed danger to their church, They fs describ 
for qualification to elapse, and thus cordingly applied to the ceuncil, who with g 
most deservedly exposed themselves had a discretionary power not to en. of there 
to deposition. force the act ; but their 
This conduct, apparently so un- was not only disregarded, the Sas dita 
reasonable, is explained by the fact, even represented to the at t “ir Pi 
that the episcopalians were led to en-  cessity of insisting that the c oe! wha 
tertain the hope, that the presbyte- should subscribe the assurance. fully co 
rian church rested on an insecure, atvare of the fame which was kind: they pr 
foundation, and that, by keeping a- ling in Scotland, his Majesty pr he pe 
loof from it, they would accelerate its ed this advice; and issued an copal’ ¢ 
that the oath of allegiance an 
They knew that the King Was assurance should, before 
i highly irritated by the abolition of to their deliberations, be ta Aas most ley 
: patronage, and that he lamented his the members of the Genera ¢ ai indeed t 
having relinquished hisoriginalscheme bly, which was about to reer are iudicato 
in favour of episcopacy ; and the re- Carmichael having foun tl bape icons 
i moval of Lord Melvil and his party, ters resolute, had thought it Lone a ook 
: who had zealously defended the late to convey this intelligence rn at the bene 
changes in ecclesiastical government, don; but the King was 10 ‘ sis lation, t 
! seemed to indicate that the subject of confirmed in his compare fore 
polity might again be considered. Earl of Stair and Lord aes e the —-. 
: Many of the nobility regretted the now represented the obstinacy 
influence which the presbyterians had clergy as rebellion. adh bee 
acquired ; the Duke of Hamilton was Happily Carstairs, Ns + Kensing: the D 
| secretly desirous that prelaty should absent from court, arrived @ ‘chen tht 8. 
be restored; and, during the meeting ton at the critical — Majesty’ “00 
of parliament, a measure was proposed, messenger, conveying his He fot. (Con 
which threatened to alienate the King mandate, was dispatched. the only HE t 
: from the establishment that he had ed the bold resolution, safest dis- still 
sanctioned, and which might have method for preventing the astrous "a ; 
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atrous events, of stopping the cou- 
rier. Having done so, and got pos- 
gssiun of the papers, he hastened to 
the King’s bed-room, and having 
awakened him, told what he had 
done, William was at first violently 
enraged ; but Carstairs represented so 
powerfully the wisdom of conciliating 
the presbyterians, who, however mis- 
led, were not acting from disaffec- 
tion, that his Majesty was convinced, 
He commanded Carstairs to burn the 
dispatches, and to draw up such in-. 
¢ructions to .the commissioners as 
would secure the affections of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. ‘These instructions 
hesudscridbed, and they reached Edin- 
burgh on the day of the sitting As- 
sembly. The joy diffused by the in- 
telligence that the King was to dis- 
pense with the assurance, may be 
more easily conceived than it can be 
described. The clergy were filled 
with gratitude ; all their suspicions 
of their Sovereign’s unfavourable in- 
tentions with respect to them were 
dissipated ;~-from this moment their 
attachment to his government became 
unalterable, and they not only cheer- 
lully contributed to its support, but 
they gratified the King, by adopting 

gentle measures as to the epis- 
copal clergy which parliament had 
‘anctioned, permitting many of them, 
notwithstanding their rejection of the 
most lenient terms of conformity, not 
Indeed to be members of ecciesiastical 
jidicatories, which they had refused 
countenance and support, but with- 
cut molestation to remain for life in 
% benefices which, before the revo- 
tuon, they had possessed. 
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E tition of Toland’s History of 
ruids. By H, HupDLEsTON, 

thoolmaster, LUNAN. 

(Concluded Srom our last, P. 294.) 


THE Monuments of Druidism that 


Stull remain are 
Mayigig, 
f) 


Now 


the 


301. 


1, Circles of upright stones, cal- 
led in Gaelic Ci//, pronounced Kec’, 
which means a circle, or the heaven, 
and is the radix of the latin celum. 
It also means a temple, or place of 
worship; and all those places in this 
country whose names begin with Kil, 
as Kilbride, Kilburnie, Kilmaurs, &c. 
derived their names from these Drui- 
dical circles, or places of worship.— 
Many of these Druidical circles were 
demolished after the introduction of 
Christianity, and many by the pro- 


gress of Agriculture; but many stul 


remain in all parts of Britain and Ire- 
land, particularly in the least frequent- 
ed districts. 

‘They appear originally, tho’ not al- 
ways, to have been surrounded with 
a grove of trees, especially of oaks.— 
They are of all dimensions, from four 
upright stones, placed exactly in the 
cardinal points, to twelve stones mark- 
ing the twelve signs in the Zodiac ; 
or if the circle be of large dimensions, 
as at Stennis, in Orkney, there are 
stones which mark a great many sub- 
ordinate points of the compass, while 
the four cardinal points are open a- 
venues into the center of the circle. 
In other cases, there are two or more 
concentric circles, and the stones of 
the outer circles are so placed as to 
mark subdivisions of the points mark- 
ed by those within, Toland ‘observes, 
that these circles are astronomical- 
ly situated ; and a very slight inspec- 
tion may satisfy any one, that, beside 
their use in performing religious cere- 
monies, they also served the purpose 
of rude astronomical observatories, 
by which the Druids could distinguish 
the seasons of the year, and regulate 
time. Our Editor adtances an idea, 
which is entirely new, but which he 
supports by very plausible arguments ; 
that the Druids had two kinds of 
circles, religious and judicial. The 


first he thinks were appropriated to — 


religious purposes, the last to the dis- 


tribution of justice. 


9 Altars and stone baswns. The 
altar 
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alfar,commonly stood in or near the 
senter of the circle, and consisted of 
a flat stone of various dimensions, sup- 
ported by three other slones fixed in 
the.. ground, It resembled a stone 
chest open at one end, into which the 
instruments of sacrifice were probably 
introduced, when they were not used. 
Some circles had a large heap of 
stones piled up in the center, and the 
altar was a flat stone placed upon 
the top. This is the case of a re- 
markable Druidical circle at Corry- 


mony, Invernesshire, the property of . 


James Grant, Esq. But many of the 
altars have been demolished. The 
stone basons appear to have been in- 
tended to hold water, with which 
the worshippers sprinkled themselves, 
and served the same purpose with si- 
milar implements in Popish churches. 

3. Cromlech, bowzng stone, or stonc of 
worship, as some renderit. Ourimgeni- 
ous Editor thinks, that as the cromleelr 
so far exceeded the ordinary altars in 
size «nd magnitude, it wasintended for 
sacrifices of a public nature, or suchas 


the whole nation might be supposed 
to take an interest: of this, nature 


might be reckoned sacrifices to pro- 
pitiate the gods before they engaged 
in war, or the sacrifice of prisoners if 
they returned victorious. Inadditionto 
the cromlechs mentioned by our au- 
thors, we may specify the three Auld 
Wives Lift in the parish of Baldernock 
near Glasgow*. It consists of an en- 
ormous oval stone, supported upon two 
smaller tabular stones, which are fix- 
ed.on edge in the ground; and so 
elevated that cattle can pass thro’ be- 
low, between its supporters. But for 


_a particular dgscription of this singu- 


lar monument, we must refer to the 
late Rev. David Ure’s History of Kil- 
ride and Rutherglen ; who also de- 


many other rémains of Drurdical 
baperstition. The Druidical temple of 


-- — 


Perhaps the town of the hill of Oaks, 
there lisiirg stamps of Oak trees stilb visible 
ithe hull where this monument is situa- 
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on the north bank of Loc 
Roag, Islandof Lewis, consistsof seve, 
al concentric eitcles.’ From the centr 
circle,’ which is composed of. very 
large stones, there extends'a y 

long-avenue between upright stones 
to the north; two shorter avenge 
extend beyofid the circles due east and 
west 5 and a fourth one passes bevond 
the exterior circle towards the south, 
Thus the whole figure has some te. 
semblance to a spread eagle. A few 
hundred yards beyond. the southemn 
termination of the avenue there js» 
hill, whieh is a perpendicular rock 
towards the sea. Near its summit, on 
its northern declivity, a huge mas 
of rock is placed, and is exactly in 
the center of the avenue which runs 
from north to souia. This huge mass 
19 a sort of coarse pudding stone, of 
which we saw no rocks in that quar- 
ter, and the stones of the circles must 
have been brought from a great de. 
tance. We took this for a cromlech, 
or altar, where great sacrifices were 
offered; and inferred it must have 
been placed there by design, because 
its upperend rests upon the hill, while 
its'lower end, facing the avenue, 1s 
propped by large rounded blocks of 
stone.” On its top there is a very 
broad area, which slopes gently to- 
wards the north, so as to be im full 
view from the central circle.” M: 
Toland supposes this to be the wing: 
ed temple of Apollo, of which Abs 
ris, the Hyperborean, was priest, who 
visited Greece, and Pythagoras 
Italy, andwhose accomplishmenis the 
Grecian authors so much extol. But 

on this point we do not pretend to 

offer an opinion; tho’ we must 

mit he has rendered it very probable 

that the Hebrides, or the long islam! 

of which Lewis is a part, was ™ 

Hyperborean island of the Greeks— 

The only other Island we think - 

led to dispute this honour 1s the nee 

land of Orkney, ‘whiere 


temple of Apollo fully 23° 


cent as that Lewis; tho’ 
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wings projected from it, as is the case 
at Glasérnis.. On the north of the 
Nairne, west from the Muir of Cul- 
joden, there as a Druidical circle, and 
about 300 yards due south of the cir- 
clethere: is. a huge -mass of granite, 
with a very brood area on its top, 
which seems to have been a cromlech. 
This tone rests upon the ground, and 
perhaps the circle may have been 
placed to suit the stone, and not the 
stone the circle. This stone is a pa- 
rallelopiped, the angles not worn, 
while all other stones there are of mo- 
derate size, and water worn. It is 
inconceivable how such an enormous 
mass could get there, so far from any 
rocks of granite. 
» 4eRocking stones, These are large 
sounded stones, so nicely balanced 
upon a pivot, which rests in a hollow, 
scooped in a stone pedestal, or in a 
solid rock, that they meve with a gen- 
tle impulse. When a great force is 
suddenly applied, they do not move ; 
but by repeated gentle impulses they 
are put into full vibration, and they 
are often moved by the wind. They 
arecommonly supposed to have been 
ordeal stones, to try the guilt or in- 
hocence of persons suspected ; and 
thatithe Druids made the people be- 
lieve, that guilty persons could not 
move them with their utmost strength, 
while:the could make them 
‘move by the gentlest touch, which in 


factthey do, Our Editor also thinks 


they served the purpose of celestial 
and terrestrial globes, in the study 
of Astronomy and Geography, as all 
the Druidical monuments have a re- 
rence to these sciences, which were 
their favourite study. We are also 
welined to think they might have 
ie used, like a lottery wheel, or 
“tum; as implements of divination, 
‘owhich the Druids made great pre- 
| sean In addition to the rocking 
“Snes mentioned -by our authors, we 
i. state that there is one in Glen- 
| Pte neat-Fort William, at the nor- 
m base of Bennevis, the highest 


mountain in Britain ; and'on‘an’éle- 
vated plain, about half a mile to'the 
west of this stone, there is a Druidi- 
eal circle. There is also a rocking 
stene about two miles south from 
Pitkeathly wells, on the northern de- 
clivity of the Ochil hills, county of 
Perth. There are several others in 
various parts of this country, but 
many of them have been thrown from 
their pivots. 

5.Carns. These are great heaps 
of stones, piled upon the tops of hills 
and mountains, and always so situa- 
ted as to be in view of each other. 
Sometimes they are situated on a 
plain ; and the largest and most mag- 
nificent one we ever observed, is in 
the middle of the vale of Shiskin, on 
the south-west end of the Island of 
Arran. It is situated upon an eleva- 
ted plot of ground, which has some 
appearance of being artificial A 
circular mound of stones surrounds 
the carn, within which it is piled up, 
in a globular form, to a considerable 
height, but has a broad area upon its 
summit. About a mile north-east of 
this carn, an extensive elevated plain 
is sprinkled with Druidical circles, 
of various dimensions; and there are 
detached obelisks at various distan- 
ces, and in various directions from 
the circles. Beyond the circles 1s 
the King’s Cove, which the people 
there affirm to have been the occa- 
sional residence of Fingal and his he- 
roes, when they resorted to this island 
to hunt the deer; and was certainly 


‘the lurking place of -the illustrious 


Robert Bruce, when he was proscrib- 
ed, and a price set upon his head. 
South from the circles, and near the 
village of Shiskin, there is a very 
large artificial green hill, having a 
flat area on its top, from which there 
is an extensive and very romantic 
prospect. The carn, the circles, and 
the hill, are in the three angles of a 
triangle, and nearly equidistant from 
each other. They all appear to be 
Druidical monuments, In the lower 
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parts of |Moray, Nairne, Inverness, 
and easter: Ross-shires, there are nu- 
merous carns of various dimensions, 
situated on the level plain but al- 
Ways in view of each other ; and they 
abound on the tops and sometimes on 
the sides of hills, in ali parts of Scot- 
Jand, and the contiguous isles. ‘These 
carns have commonly a broad flag- 
stone placed upon their tops, which 
served the purpose of an altar; tho’ 
in many cases the altar has been bro- 
ken in pieces, or removed, t 
Upon these carns great fires were 
kindled at particular seasons of the 
‘year, so as to make a magnificent 1l- 
dumination over the whole country ; 
and at the same time sacrifices were 
offered in honour of Beal, or the Sun. 
Hence great fires of every kind are, 
to this day throughout Scotland, cal- 
led Bealfires. ‘The two greatest so- 
Jemnities at the carns were at May- 
‘day, after the crop was sown ; which 
is hence called Bealtine or Beltine, 
fires of the sun, to this day; and at 
Martinmas, after the crop was reaped 
and secured, which gave rise to the 
ceremonies still practised at Hallow- 
een, as may be seen’in Burns’ poem 
on the subject. ‘They also had a 


great solemnity at the carns, at the. 


vernal equinox, when the Druidical 
year commenced at which they ga- 
thered the misletoe, or all-heal, from 
the oak; and another at midsummer, 
to propitiate the favour of Beal to- 
wards their crops, when they carried 
flaming brands from the carns around 
their corn fields. 

It appears, that at a particular sea- 
son all the people put out their fires, 
which they rekindied by flaming 
brands from the carns; and thus 
burnt sacred fire all the rest of the 
year, That the Druids pretended 


‘to kindle the fires on the carns by 
concentering the sun’s rays; from 


which some have inferred they were 
acquainted with lenses, or burning 


glasses, and Dr Smith even ascribes 


to them the invention of telescopes. 
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That-they had some trick by whig, received 
they kindled fires on these Occasions ed unpt 
and made the people believe it yx and to bh 
effected by the sun’s.rays, may he jp. that the 
ferred from the XVI Lith chap. of the of ointm 
I. bouk of Kings. . It is not likely the less liab 
priests of Baal would have accepted which t! 
Klijah’s challenge on that occasion, the feet 
had they not possessed some secret ly obse 
for kindling the fires of their sacyi. Qvid di 
fices ; which, however, the presence with wh 
of the prophet prevented them from faee bef 
putting in execution. ‘The priests of the 
of Baal were the same among the tively a: 
Phenicians, and other Asiatic nations, ointmen 
with the Druids among the Celts, the fires 
Toland informs us, that previous to in honot 
the solemnities at the carns in No. mode ¢ 
vember, the people were obliged to Roman: 
pay the Druids all their dues, which or Umb 
if any one neglected to do, he was inhabiti 
prohibited from kindling his fire from colonies 
the carns, and none of his neighbours are freq 
durst supply him; so that he was ob- other R 
liged to pass the winter without fire, Horace 
unless he could contrive to satisty all ds 
the Druid’s demands. Sup 
It also appears, that when sacrifices 1 walk 
were offered on these carns, there ash 
were two fires, one on the top of the The 
carn, and another on the ground be- pollo a 
side it, between which the men and especial 
animals to be sacrificed were obliged from w 
to pass. Hence being between tvs name o 
fires, means a situation of great dith- self w: 
culiy and danger. Hence also the These 
‘Irish proverb, dha theine Bheil, tishmer 
between Bel’s two fires ; and the Ge- land 
lic proverb Gadha Bhei, the Celts, 
cy of Bel, mean dangers from which Som 
it is not easy for a man to extricate can. sti 
himself, After the sacrifice wast the 1 
nished, some person of eminence, pe least 
-haps the chieftain of the clan, of his Patticy 
son, took up the entrails of the wc extraor 
tim, and having carried them three Walk 
times across the glowing embers, ‘ometi 
his naked feet, delivered them to the Ways ji 
Druid, who stood in. safety beside they ¢; 
the altar. Ifhe escaped unhurt 4 hum ti 
was reckoned a. good omen, and hal They 


ed with loud acclamativns; bet 
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ceived any damage, it was reckon- 
unpropitious, both to the people 
and to himself. It appears, however, 
shat the Druids had a particular kind 
ofointment which rendered the body 
iess liable to be injured by fire, with 
which they would not fail to anoint 
the feet of those who were suflicient- 
ly obsequious to them. We find 
Ovid describing such an ointment, 
with which Apollo anointed Pheeton’s 
fre before he mounted the chariot 
ofthe sun. Lhe Hirpins are posi- 
tively afirmed to have used such an 
ointment, when they walked through 
the fires that were kindled at Soracte, 
inhonour of Apollo, in Italy. This 
mode of worshipping Apollo, the 
Romans borrowed trom tbe Sabins, 
or Umbrians, who were Celtic tribes 
inhabiting Italy, before any Grecian 
colonies came into it. ‘lo this there 
ae frequent allusions in Virgil, and 
other Roman authors ; particularly by 
Horace, when he says,— 
——Incedo per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

I walk through fires, which treacherous 

ashes veil. 

The Greeks also worshipped A- 
pollo at carns with great solemnity, 
especially at the beginning of May, 
ftom which that month obtained the 
name of corneus, and their deity him- 
self was called Carneus Apollo.— 
‘hese practices, and even the estab- 
ushment of the Delphic oracle, ‘To- 
land shews they derived from the 
Celts, 

Some remains of this carn-worship 
can still be traced in those parts of 
the Highlands and Isles, which are 
least frequented by strangers, At 
Patticular times of the year, or on 
*xtraordinary occasions, the people 
Walk round certain carns three, and 
‘ometimes thrice three times, al- 
Ways m the course of the sun; while 

Y ejaculate a great many verses, or 
‘um them to wild but melodious tunes. 
“ey always pass the ruins of an old 


chapel, a carn, or any other place 
reckoned holy, keeping it on theit 
right hand, or in the course of’ the 
sun ; while they keep their eyes fixed 
upon it, and often take off their caps, 
and mutter ejaculations while passing. 
They apprehend some dire misfortune 
would overtake them, were such a 
precaution neglected. Of this we 
witnessed an example, during an ex- 
cursion to a cluster of small islands in 
the Minch. ‘The strangers, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the people, 
which they did not understand, hap- 
pened to pass a holy place of this sort 
in the wrong direction ; and that very 
day one of their best cattle fell from 
a rock and was killed. ‘The people 
had. no shadow of doubt but this was 
owing to the impiety that had been 
inadvertently committed, which in- 
duced the visitors to be more circum- 
spect in future, and to shorten their 
stay. In those secluded places, tov, 
before they set out on a voyage, they 
row the boat.three times round in a 
circle, in the course of the sun; while 
they mutter ejaculations, or sometimes 
break out into melodious songs.— 
They have also very pleasing songs, 
with which they regulate the motions 
of the oars; which are sometimes per- 
formed in parts; sometimes one goes 
thro’ a sort of recitative, while the 
rest occasionally join in full chorus. 
The fulling of woollen-cloth, as still 
practised in many parts of the High- 
lands and Isles, appears also to be a 
remnant of carn worship. ‘This is 
done by a great number of young 
women, who sit round a wooden hack 
or brander. ‘The webs are all stitch- 
ed together, and are moved round in 
the course of the sun, and each rubs 
them with both hands, as they pass. 
A presiding matron moistens them 
in succession with a particular liquid, 
and leads the songs, in which they all 
join, and by which their motions are 
regulated. - 
6. Druid’s Eggs. Toland i us 
these 
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these were hung. about the Druid’s 
neck, inchased in gold, They seem 
to have, been sacred to their god Og- 
madh, or Ogmius, who presided over 
learning and science; and to have 
served the same purpose with the di- 
plomas of our Universities, to mark 
the degree their wearer had atiained, 
or his supposed attainments in know- 
ledge and science. ‘Toland, in speak- 
ing of these eggs, farther informs us, 
** Most are of stone, as the lesser ones 
are of glass, amd others of earth baked 
extremely hard. . The twolast kinds 
were ornaments, or magical gems, as 
were also. those of crystal and agate, 
either, perfectly spherical, or in the 
figure ofa lentil,” In the lowlands 
of Scotland, these magical gems are 
called Adder Stanes, and we recollect 
having . seen two of them, of an oval 
shape, one rather larger than an ordi- 
nary hen’s egg, the other considerably 
less. _ Both of them were perforated 
lengthwise, and they seemed to con- 
sist of a glassy enamel. ‘The largest 
was, white, inclining to green, and 
| seemed to consist of common green 
glass, with a large proportion of the 
oxide of tin, or.of some other metal, 
which, forms a white and opaque ena- 
The. smallest one was. green, 
inclining to, white,-and seemed . to 
have received a much smaller propor- 
tion of the. metallic oxide. : 

The people in the island of Arran 
firmly beheve that these Druid’s eggs 
are formed from the saliva and slime 
which exudes from the skins of ser- 
pents. ‘That to effect this, these rep- 
tiles assemble in vast multitudes, and 
conglomerate in huge masses. That 
it would be very dangerous for any 
person.to approach them while em- 
ployed in this work, because they 
would all fly at .bim, and sting him 
to,death; but if he contrived to get 
over a running stream before he was 
ayertaken, this would step their pur- 
suit; We understand these. notions 
peevatl, not only in the Highlands 


handed down by tradition, and: 
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and Isles, but-immany: districts of the 
lowlands:of Scotland); and they cop. 
respond exactly with the account 
given ‘by Pliny,»as quoted by ox 
Editor, of the mode assigned by the 
Druids of his) time, by which thes 
gems or amuiets: were produced. 


here can therefore be no shadow of 


doubt, that the stories whieh prevail 
in this country concerning their ori. 
gin, were derived from the Druids, 
The people also ascribe the same 
mysterious virtues to these stones, 
which Pliny says were imputed to 
them by the Druids in Gaul. 
Having stated the Druidical re. 
mains which are described by our 
authors, we may be permitted to add 
a large circular broach, of pure silver, 
and about fourteen inches diameter, 
which was found at a Druidical circie 
near the mountain of Skiddaw, in 
Cumberland. Toland informs us, 
that when the Druids officiated, they 
wore a white surplice over their other 
clethes; and this broach is supposed 
to have been used to fasten the sut- 
plice upon their breast, where, as the 
egg represented their learning and 
skill in the occult sciences, this broad 
circle of silver probably represented 
the Sun, the chief object of their wor- 
ship, It appears they also carrieda 
long rod, or staff, as a necessary em- 
blem of authority, ‘and of their pre 
tensions to magic. 
These we take to be unquestioia- 
ble remains of Druidism, which occut 
in various parts of Ireland, and of the 


British Isles; and our ingenious Edi 


tor shews that similar monuments ae 
co-extensive with the Celtic Tribesi® 
all parts of. Europe, while they 2l¥ 
may be traced. among those Asiatie 
tribes from whom the Celts derived 
their descent. We might algo ent 
merate a great many articles of beliet, 
as well as superstitious observances, 
which, in spite of all the remonstrar- 


ces of the Christian Clergy, — 
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» powerful influence on the peoples 
ginds, are: unquestionable re- 
mains Druidism.. this article 
having already. swelled beyond all 
easondble bounds, we must omit many 
important particulars. 
fo his history of the Druids, Mr 
Toland meant to have added an ac- 
count of the various Celtic colonies 3 
aview of the various dialects of their 
language, and of the languages that 
branched off from them; together 
with whatever was Curious, or inter- 
ating, in their science or literature. 
That the Celtic nations were early 
aequainted with alphabetic writing, 
appears to be well ascertained. For 
this we have the testimony of Cesar, 
aid other Roman as well as Grecian 
authors. It appears that many indi- 
viduals among them were well versed, 
not only in their own, but also in the 
Grecian, language and literature,— 
With regard to the Gallic Druids 
prohibiting their disciples from com- 
mitting their doctrines to writing, our 
Editor shews that such a prohibition 
never could have taken place, and in- 
deed would have been useless and ab- 
‘utd, where writing was wholly un- 
known, and that the prohibition only 
extended to their religious tenets, or 
perhaps.also to their laws, which their 
policy contrived to keep from the 
knowledge of the vulgar, and to im- 
punt upon the memory of their disci- 
ples, in the great multitude of verses 
they were obliged to get by heart. 
from other passages of Cesar, as well 
| Sof other authors, it appears they 
madé much use of writing in their 
ordinary affairs; and in such transac- 
tons.as they wished to conceal from 
the People at large, they often used 
te Greek language and characters. 
‘fom this our Editor infers, that the 
ewledge of letters-was not confined 
learned, but was generally dif- 
sed arnong all classes of Celtic so- 
“an From the testimony of Caesar, 
it appears that many stu- 
the: Celtic vnations on the 


continent, resorted to Britain in order 
to finish their education, and that this 
practice had been of such old stand- 
ing, that some supposed the’ Druidical 
discipline had been originally invent- 
ed in Britain. Hence our Editor in- 
fers, that the use of letters was well 
known at least to the Druids, and 
their pupils in Britain ; unless we can 
suppose that the learned of other coun- 
tries, who could not only read and 
Write their own language, but many 
of whom were also masters of Greek, 
should put themselves under the tui- 
tion of persons more ignorant than 
themselves, and who could not distin- 
guish one letter from another, 

The Irish ascribe their knowledge 
of letters to Fenius Fursatdh, that is 
Phenix the ancient, or the encient 
Phenician. It appears that their ori- 
ginal characters were the same iden- 
tical sixteen letters which Cadmus 
first introduced into Greece, to which 
the letter F was afterwards added, 
and that the aspirate H was marked 
by a dot above the line. The name 
of these characters was Beth— Luts 
—Nion an Oghinum, the alphabet of 
Qgum or Ogma, which last was their 
name for the deity who presided over 
learning. As their first writings were 
upon thin plates of wood, or barks of 
trees, so the names of most of their 
characters were the same as those of 
trees. As among the Greeks, the 
mode of writing these letters under- 
went several successive changes, so 
that the original characters came to 
be regarded as a secret mode of writ- 


ing, which was known only to the 


learned. 

The Gothic advocates insist that 
Wiiting was not known in Ireland 
until it was introduced by St Patrick 
in the year 432. ‘The Celts on their 
part admit that this saint introduced 
the Roman alphabet, together with 
the use of the Roman language, in the 
prayers and offices of the Church, and 


that many writings inthe Irish lan- © 


guage were crawn up in the Roman 
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alphabet by the clergy his successors 
in Ireland. But still they insist that 
the ancient Irish characters continued 
to be used by the great body of the 
people, and even by many of the 
clergy themselves, down almost to 
our own times. So much is this the 
case, that when James VI. caused the 
Bible to be translated into the Irish 
language, for the purpose of civili- 
zing that nation, he found himself un- 
der a necessity of making a large im- 
pression of the work in the ancient 
frish characters, for the use of those 
who did not understand the Roman 
alphabet. The true reason of the 
disuse of the ancient Celtic charac- 
the Irish and our 
Highland Gaél, is the great preva- 
Jence of the English language; and 
since the invention of printing, it has 
not been found expedient to keep a 
peculiar set of types, where the readers 
are comparatively so few, Most of 
what has been printed in Celtic, has 
therefore been done in Roman cha- 
racters; but this reason could have 
had no influence while manuscripts 
only were known. Those who deny 
the knowledge of letters in Ireland, 
prior to St Patrick, appear to contra- 
dict themselves, when they admit, 
with the historians of that Saint, that 
he caused about $00 volumes of [rish 
manuscripts to be burnt, which con- 
tained the rites. and superstitions of 
the Druids, But they alledge these 
volumes were written in secret hiero- 
glyphic characters, which were known 
only to the Druids themselves. Well, 
they so far admit that some species of. 
writing was known to the Druids at 
least, before the arrival of St Patrick, 
which could be no other but the an- 
tient Celtic characters, borrowed from 


the Phenicians, the source ‘ta-which 


the Greeks and Romans themselves 
ascribed their knowledge of letters, 
But many insist that the Celtic 
tribes must have derived their know- 
ledge of writing, as well as of most 
of the necessary trades and occupa- 


tions, from the Romans, through {{;, 
medium of the Christian priesthood. 
because their names for books, letters 
writing, reading, &c. together wis), 
those of the common metals, trades, 
and occupations, &c., as well as {oy 
most of the offices in the priesthood, 
are remarkably similar to those in the 
Roman language, ‘This argument js 
much insisted on by Mr Laing in his 
elaborate dissertations en the authep. 
ticity of QOssian’s Poems. After 
Christianity was introduced among 
the Celts, it is very natural that 
words which are peculiar to that re. 
ligion should be adopted into their 
language, and that Christian ideas 
should come to be attached to words 
which suggested a very different 
‘meaning under their antient Druidi- 
cal institution. Accordingly we have 
been infornied that the Geelic word 
which denotes heaven, or the place 
of happiness, originally meant a com- 
fortably warm place, while their word 
for hell, or the place of punishment, 
denoted a shockingly cold place; 
though now the original meaning of 
these wofds is forgotten, and they 
suggest only Christian ideas. But 
our learned Editor has shewn, that 
there is fully as good ground to a- 
sert that the Celtic has been borrow- 
ed from the Sanscrit, as that it has 
been borrowed from the Latin, ot 
any other language whose formation 
is comparatively modern. Nik 
Thus he asserts that the Hindu 
word SANSGRIT, is the same with the 
Gaélic Sranscrit, Holy writ That 
the Gaélic Bhraith, the Irish Breth, 
and the Sanscrit Brath, are the sam, 
and mean Judgement ; and hence the 
Hindu Brathman, or Brachman, “ 
Brahmin, which are all the sam 
mean the judgement man, or man) 
4 ost 
judgement. But what 1s mo 
gular, in an Edinburgh poner 
1809, our Editor found a compa" 
between a number of Sanscril rem 
Roman words, which the Keview", 


if 
had selected on account of theit s 
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nibeitye2? To these he has appended 
wedrtesponding Celtic words; and 
dektiowledge’that, in gene- 
Celtic words bear a much 
are’ striking” résémblance to the 
sansotit than the Roman. As these 
Words were selected merely 
on accowt’ of their resemblance to 
the Latin, the Reviewers could not 
possibly-have the corresponding Cel- 
tie words in their view during the 
ection. Yetit so turns out, that 
te similarity ‘betwee ‘the Sanscrit 
and Celtic is greater than between 
ihe Sanscrit and the Latin. Were 
 Sanscrit. and Gaélic Dictionary 
compared together, we have no doubt 
bitivoré numerous, and even more 
ifiking coincidences between these 
twolaneuages would be discovered. 
From'this ‘our Editor argues, that 
thése’ who would derive the Celtic 
from the Latin, on account of the st- 
milarity of many words, have a8 good 
reasin to derive the Sanscrit from the 
sanesource a language which had 
alinost ceased to be spoken before the 
Roman was formed. ’can ‘the 
Roman be derived from the Sanscrit, 
athese’two languages never Came 
contact. ‘Their stmilatity must 
thérefore have been derived through 
theomedium of the Celtic, a dialect 
oftheiptimary language of ‘Asia, of 
Which the. Sanscrit is also a’ very ati- 
“Of all the post-dilu- 
vian languages, our author thinks the 
Chaldaic: has the fairest claim to an- 
liquity, From this the Hebrew was 
etived, as Abraham was called from 
the: Chaldees, He thinks 


elt; exactly the same; and PBe/ was 
undoubtedly ‘the principal god of 
tienations.. He thinks the Bra- 
Phoenicians; Hebrews, &c. de- 
‘Wed their language and their. god 
a ‘Baal, from the same source. 
ton probable etymon of ’ the 
: Celtyor Caltachy he thinks to be 
tultach; ( Lating Colestes) i. e. men 


addicted to th stud of 
‘the heavens.” 
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Chaldach; a Chaldean, and Cultaéh, 
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The Chaldeans ‘were famed for ju- 


dicial ‘astrology from the remotest 
times; and this also prevailed among 
the Celts, while their Druids remain- 
ed. Thus the similarity that is found 
to exist among these, and other lan- 
guages, he ascribes to their connec- 
tion with the original stock, namely, 
the Chaldaic. He thinks the Doric 
dialect of the Greek the first devia- 
tion from the original Celtic in Eu- 
rope ; and that from this Doric dia- 
lect, conveyed to Italy by Grecian 
colonies, intermixed with the abori- 
ginal Celtic dialects of that country, 
the Roman ‘language was formed. 
‘The Romans are known to have been 
an association of robbers and outlaws 
from all the states of antient Italy, 
who, having seized upon the fortress 
of Rome, which seems to have belong- 
ed to the Etrurians, prosecuted their 
otiginal trade with the most inflexible 
perseverance, until they became mas- 
térs of the world. ‘Their language 
partook of that mixture of races of 
which their nation was originally 
compounded. 

‘It appears that St Patrick, when 
he entered upon the conversion of the 
Irish, began with gaining over the 
Druids ; and with a view to conciliate 
them, he consecrated, and converted 
into places of Christian worship, many 
of their’ most revered temples. On 
this pomt ‘Toland assures us, ‘ that 
none came sooner into the Christian 
religion, or made a better figure in 
it, than the Druids.? St Columba, 
the disciple of Patrick, when he un- 
dertook the conversion of the Cale- 
donians and Picts, seems to have fol- 
lowed the same plan. The island 
where he began his operations, and 
which afterwards acquired his name, 
had been an antient seat, or princi- 
pal'school of Druidism, as its name 
imported. ‘These Druids, after some 
difficulties, he succeeded in convert- 
ing; and, through them, he seems 


gradually to have converted the prin- 


cipal Druids among the ne 
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and Picts. In fact, St Colm and his 
followers seem, themselves, to have 
been a fraternity of converted Irish 
Druids, who were sent to convert 
the Celtic tribes in Scotland. Our 
Editor remarks, that from the 4th to 
the 15th century, no Ecclesiastical 
writer in Ireland, or Scotland, ever 
mentions the word Druid ; a name so 
much revered among the Celtic na- 
tions, though it still continued in their 
language ; and in numerous names of 
places, where they had resided, or 
their temples were situated. When 
these writers have occasion to men- 
tion this order of men, they always 
call them Magi, or Chaldat. Hence 
our author infers that the Cuddees, 
in monkish Latin Keldaz, and 
were originally converted 
Druids, who retained their antient 
properties and privileges, and conti- 
nued united under their anfient rules 
of fraternity. All agree that they 
were lay ecclesiastics; and it is cer- 
tain, that after the introduction of 
Christianity, they were the only of- 
ficiating clergy of Scotland during 
many centuries. Their name im- 
ports that they were addicted to hea- 
venly contemplations ; though as pro- 
fessors of Christianity, we must res- 
trict this to spiritual objects seen by 
‘the eye of faith, not to the material 
luminaries there exhibited, which 
chiefly engaged the attention of their 
predecessors, the Druids, 

_ We think our Editor has satisfac- 
torily evinced that the Belge, whom 
Cesar describes as inhabiting the eas- 
tern parts of Gaul, and the maritime, 
or eastern shores of Britain, were 
Celts; that the Picts and all the tribes 


of Eritain, several centuries after 


Ceesar’s time, were Celis; and that, 
notwithstanding the intrusions of the 
Goths, many tribes of Celts still con- 
tinued in Germany, and in the north 
of Europe, long after the time of 
Casar. On some lesser points we 
are disposed to cherish aslight differ- 
ence of opinion. For instance, we 


_ but from the remotest times down to 


think it accords with the most proby. 
ble traditions of our Highland Chel, 


ful 
that Ireland was first colonized by 


tion agall 


the clan Dannan, the Damnii of ti, i of that 
Romans, who inhabited the wester, Britalty 
parts of Scotland, opposite to tha fm more Val 
island. ‘That the Milesians and their m2! 
belg were subsequent intruders, whos mm wards, 
operations occasioned a reflux of part them 1n 
of the Damnii to their original coun. J Druids ' 
try. That Scot and Pict were altars 
ginally terms of reproach, thrown out fim of them | 
upon two descriptions of people, by gam ther mé 
the Britons who lived under the Ro. ME wand, @ 
man dominion ; tho’ afterwards assu. im thus bec: 
med by them as titles of honour. gm ad the 
The Picts have long ceased to exist; fim of their 
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but our Highlanders, who are suppo. 
sed to have been the original Scots 
never called themselves by this name; 


this day, they have always called 
themselves Gael Albanach. 

Toland, on his personal knov- 
ledge, affirms that many antient mo: 
nuscripts, in all the Celtic dialects 
still remain ; but that the Irish manv- 
scripts are the most antient of any, 
and far more numerous than all the 
others put together ; as their language, 
and that of the Scots Gael, has devi 
ted least from the original purity a 
the Celtic. He states, however, that 
these manuscripts have been much 
interpolated by later transcribers, by 
foisting into them stories concer: 
ing St Patrick, and other Monkish : 
gends, and by appropriating (0 a 
Irish, historical events, and poelice 
compositions, which belonged to other 
Celtic nations. He thinks, howeveh 
that a skilful critic might separ 
the dross from the ore, 2nd extract 
from these manuscripts much cumo 


information concerning the early & 


lonies and history of the Celts, 
religious and political institutions,4 
their progress in arts and sciences 

Our learned Editor endeavour” ra 
account for the multitude of mrt pose 
scripts to be found in Ireland, a 4 shies 
posing, that when the an Adie 
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perius fulminated his edict of proscrip- 
tion against the Druids in Gaul, many 
of that order sought an asylum in 
Britain, and carried with them their 
nore valuable effects, together with 
their manuscripts and records. A fter- 
wards, when the Roman arms followed 
them into Britain, and many of the 
Druids were roasted upon their own 
stars in the isle of Anglesey, many 
of them fled to Ireland, and conveyed 
their manuscripts and effects to that 
land, as their last asylum. Ireland 
thus became overstocked with Druids; 
and the contradictory interpretations 
of their verbal laws, between these 
foreignersand the native Irish Druids, 
had nearly raised an insurrection a- 
mong the people. ‘This induced king 
Concovar, who was cotemporary with 
the emperor Claudius, under whose 
reign the Druids were expelled from 
the south of Britain, to cause a digest 
of their laws to be committed to writ- 
ing, about the 48th year of our era. 
Our learned Editor expresses an 
earnest wish that our Highland: So- 
ciety would unite with the Irish So- 
ciety, in procuring a translation and 
publication of the Irish manuscripts. 
From Toland’s account of them, they 
appear to be too voluminous for pub- 
lication, and to be intermixed with 
much adventitious trash which is not 
worth publishing. But were a sufh- 
cient number of persons, who are well 
‘killed in Celtic literature; and in 
their antient alphabetic characters, 
‘0 teceive suitable encouragement to 
Peruse these manuscripts, and make 
“ut a catalogue raisonné, or view of 
their contents ; together with transla- 
‘ons of such passages in prose and 
Verse as may seem to deserve this 
"nour, we have no doubt but an es- 
atl service would be rendered to 
i As the Irish seem to have 
Possession of a great propor- 
“- the manuscripts that were com- 
the various Celtic na- 
Aca’ tom their first migration from 
» We have no doubt but they 
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might throw some light upon the long 
interval between the short notices of 
the Jewish historians, and the rise of 
authentic history in Greece and Rome. 

Our Editor also thinks that these 
manuscripts might settle the long 
contested question concerning the 
authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. To- 
land mentions Gealcossa, i. e. white- 
legged, a Druidess, and Lamdearg, i.e. 
bloody-hand, a Druid. As these are 
mentioned incidentally, from Irish 
manuscripts ; and as these personages 
make a conspicuous figure in one of 
Ossian’s Poems, he thinks Toland 
has, without intending it, helped to 
strengthen the authenticity of these 
poems. Were these manuscripts lai 
open to the public, he thinks they 
would afford a complete confirmation 
of the authenticity of these poems. 
We must observe, however, that such 
of these manuscripts as have been 
already laid before the public, rather 
tend to throw ridicule upon the sub- 
ject, by representing the Bard chop- 
ping logic with St Patrick, and the 
psalms of the saint as preferable to his 
effusions, The conclusion that may 
result from the whole of this evidence, 
we shall not take upon us to antici- 
pate ; but as we have upwards of half 
a million of people, sprinkled thro’ 
the glens of an extensive mountainous 
country, and thro’ many islands in 
the ocean, all of whom concur in nu- 
merous traditional stories concerning 
Fioun and his heroes, and many indi- 
viduals can still repeat large passages 
of these poems; we think that this, 
being an unquestionable fact, he must 
be a very bold man indeed who will 
take upon him to assert that all these 
people are a pack of liars, and that 
they have entered into a conspiracy, 
not only to impose upon themselves, 
but to quarter their lies upon the rest 
of the world. 

In his notes and illustrations, our 
Editor brings a very heavy charge 
against Dr Smith, of having ‘ bore 
rowed the whole of Toland’s mate- 
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rials for his History of the Druids, 
not only without making any ac- 
knowlegement, but with a studied 
and deliberate design to conceal the 
plagiarism.”” We have heard a si- 


milar charge brought against this 


tev. gentleman, which we hope his 
friends are able to refute,— That the 
Poems of Ossian which he publish- 
ed, some of which are very beautiful, 
were collected from oral recitation 
by another person, who for this pur- 
pose travelled through various parts 
of the Highlands and Isles. That 
having lent the Doctor a perusal of 
his manuscript, he published without 
acknowlegement. 

He also detects Mr Pinkarton’s 


false quotations, exposes his uncandid 


assertions, refutes his sophistries, and 
runs down his Gothic system with 
much ardour, and with much success, 
Some, who are judges of the subject, 
may think many of his arguments on 
this point superfluous and unneces- 
sary ; and that this system required 
no other refutation but its own ex- 
travagance and absurdity. It may, 
however, be urged as an excuse, that 
we often see tenets, the most irra- 
tional and absurd, in literature as well 
as in religion, acquire numerous fol- 
lowers, if they be only promulgated 
with sufficient arrogance, and main- 


- tained with sufficient effrontery ; and 


that assertions, which no one thinks 
worth while to contradict, come at 
last to be held incontrovertible. We 
think Mr Chalmers, in his Caledonia, 


has proved that the Goths did not. 


make their way into Europe until the 
fifth century before the Christian 
era; whereas the Celts appear to 
have emigrated from Asia soon after 
the period assigned to the deluge. 
We have the testimony of Julius Ce- 
sar, that in his time, and probably 
ages before, the Celts were well ac- 
quainted with letters ; and that in the 
progress they had made in arts and 
sciences, they might bear a compa- 
rison with the Greeks themselves ; 


while in Astronomy, and the phys. 
cal sciences, they far surpassed the», 
But Pinkarton himself admits that 
his favourite Goths were Wholly ie 
norant of letters until the ninth ce, 
tury of the Christian era. With r. 
gard to the Goths driving the Ce), 
before them through Europe, ang 
confining the remainder to a {ey 
mountainous districts, such events ge. 
nerally happened in antient ties, 
when ignorance commonly prevailed 
over knowledge, and brutal ferocity 
over art and civilization, But the 
invention of gun-powder, and im. 
provements in military tacticks, have 
reversed this course of things, and gi 
ven intelligent nations a decisive ad. 
vantage over those who are ignorant 
and rude. 

Upon the whole, we have perused 
this treatise with much pleasure and 
approbation. ‘The Editor profess 
to give the text of Toland exactly 
as he found it, without presuming to 
correct or modernize even the spel- 
ling. His own notes and illustra 
tions, as they form the largest, so they 
are not the least interesting part of 
the work. From the specimen he 
has exhibited, we are disposed to en- 
courage him to persevere in this new 
path of enquiry he has chosen, in 
hopes that his labours may be reward: 
ed by still more ample discoveries. 


—— 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIY- 
BURGH. 


EMoirs of the Caledonian Hor 

ticultural Society. No. 5. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 62, 
3s. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


entitled, ‘Annals of the Reign of 
George ILI.” and, from the known 
independence of his principles, a re- 
gpectabie history of this eventiul pe- 
riod may be anticipated. 

We are glad to find, that, in spite 
of his parliamentary and various pro- 
fessional duties, Sir James Mackintosh 
continues to make progress in his pro- 
jected History of England. 

Dr Hutton, whose luminous Dic- 
tionary of the mathematical and phi- 
losophical Sciences has long been out 
of print, has nearly compleated a con- 
siderably enlarged edition, which will 
be published at Midsummer. We 
need not state to our learned readers, 
that the first edition, as a body of 
mathematical knowledge, had no rival 
inany language; but, however great 
might have been its merit, the second 
edition will enjoy the advantages of 
neatly ten years attention of the able, 
venerable, and still laborious author, 
and will of course include every dis- 
covery and new fact that has trans- 
pired among the European mathema- 
ticlans since the first appearance of 
this work in 1796. 

The White Doe of Rylstone, or 
the Fate of the Nortons; a Poem, by 
Mr Wm. Wordsworth, is just pub- 
lished, 

The Speeches of the Right Hon- 
durable Charles James Fox, in the 
House of Commons, from his entrance 
ito Parliament in 1768, to the Year 
1806, with Memoirs, Introduction, 
&c. will soon appear, In six volumes, 
octavo, 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. author of 
the Pleasures of Flope, has in the 
Press, 12 four post octavo volumes, 
Select Beauties of British Poetry, with 

ves of the Poets, and Critical Dis- 
sertations, 

Mountstuart Elphin- 
er the Hon. East India Com- 
Ze Y's service, Resident at the Court 
and jate Envoy to the 
Caubul, announced an 
nt ot the Kingdom of Caubul, 


3713 
and its dependencies, in Persia, Tar- 
tary, and India; comprising a View 
of the Afghaun Nation, and a His- 
tory of the Doorraunee Monarchy, 
with coloured plates of the costume 
of the country, and a map of the 
kingdom. 

‘Lhe interesting Travels of Ali Bey 
in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Turkey, between 
the years 1803 and 1807, written 
by himself, will make two volumes, 
quarto, and be illustrated by about 
100 plates. 

An Introduction to Entomoloey, 
or Elements of the Natural History 
of Insects, is announced, by ihe Kev. 
Win. Kirby, B. A. F.L.S. author of 
Monographia Apum Anglize,’’ and 
Wm. Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 
work will comprise a full detail of ail 
the most interesting facts relative to 
the manners and economy of insects 5 
an account of ‘all that is at present 
known relative to their anatomy and 
physiology ; and a full explanation of 
the technical terms of the science, in 
which many improvements have been 
attempied. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Conchology, by Samuel Brookes, fq. 
F. L. S. illustrated with coloured 


Plates, is neatly ready for publication, - 


in a quario volume; containing an 
explanation of the terms; a compari- 
son of the systems of Linnetus, Lom- 
ark, and others ; and a description of 
all the genera of those authors, with 
some account cf the animal inhabi- 
tants ; accompanied with observations, 
calculaied to facilitate an accurate 
acquaintance with that interesting 
branch of Natural History. 

Mr Donovan is preparing for the 
press, two distinct periodical works 
on the subject of British Fossils, the 
one elucidatory of the Enelish An- 
tediluvian Zoology, the other of the 
vegetable remains under the title of 
the English Antedilavian Botany.— 
Of each work there will be two edi- 
tions, the smaller in octavo, to a 
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respond with his various publications 
on British Zoology, the other in super 
royal. As Mr Donovan is known to 
possess the finest collection of fossils 
in Europe, either public or in private 
hands, a series of publications of very 
unusual interest upon this subject may 
be confidently expected. 

The first Part is announced of 
Naval Records, consisting of a Series 
of Engravings from Original Designs 
by Nicholas Pocock, Esq. illustrative 
of the principal Engagements at Sea, 
since the commencement of the war 
with France in the year 1793; ac- 
companied with a concise account of 
each Action, and a Sketch of the ge- 
neral Services of the British Navy 
during the two last Wars, by Lieut. 
W. Innes Pocock, R.N. | 

Observations, Anecdotes, and Cha- 


gacters of Books and Men, by the late 


Rev. Joseph Spence, with Notes by 
the late Edmund Malone, Esq. and 
additional Illustrations, by the rev. 
W. Beloe, will soon appear. 

One hundred copies are about to 
be reprinted, in ten volumes, of Cen- 
sura Literaria, containing the Titles, 
Extracts, and Opinions of Old Eng- 
lish Books, especially those which are 
Scarce, by Sir Egerton Brydges, K.J. 

Mr Eustace is now in Italy, busily 
employed in collecting materials for 
an additional publication, which will 
throw light on the present state of 
that country. 

A new edition of Mr Xett’s valua- 
ble work on the Elements of General 
Knowledge, with corrections and ad- 
ditions, is in the press. 

Dr Pinckard is preparing a new 
edition of his Notes on the West In- 
dies, with considerable alterations and 
additions, in two volumes, 

Niemoirs of the celebrated Abbé 
Edgeworth, containing Letters to the 
Abbé and his Brother, from Louis 
XVIIT., are preparing for the press by 


one of his nearest surviving relations. 


Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and 
his Children, supposed to be written 


by himself, will appear in a short 
time. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF Ma. 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


NEW mode of converting a par. 
allel into a rotative motion, has 
been discovered by Mr Lester, engi- 


-neer, By this means, all the effects 


of animal draught can be accomplish- 
ed, without that complexity of machi- 
nery which has hitherto prevented 
the successful application of steam in 
propelling carriages by land, and ca- 
nal-boats by water. The invention 
is most simple in its nature, and will 
enable the inventor to propel carria- 
ges of every description, on every 
kind of road, and vessels of every 
bulk by water. 

In addition to the means of impel- 
ling vessels in water by steam, Mr). 
W. Boswell, of Battersea, has pub- 
lished, in the last Repertory, an inge- 
nious method of impelling ships by 
the re-action of compressed air, expe'- 
led from the hinder part of the vessel, 
applicable to navigation on the open 
sea. The prodigious advantages of 2 
propelling power at sea, in aid, orin- 
dependent of wind and tide, must be 
evident on slight consideration. 

There are six steam-packets at. pr- 
sent plying on the river Clyde, two 
of which carry goods as well as p2* 
sengers. ‘They have been gradually 
increased in tonnage, as well asin 
the power of their engines ; and still 
larger boats and more powerful €n- 
gines are now constructing : — 
others, one of about 100 feet keel, " 
17 feet beam, with an engine ° 24 
horses’ power 3 and one of equal 7 
then, having an engine of 30 en 
power. The voyage between 4 
gow and Greenock, including we 
pages at intermediate places, is 
monly accomplished in from oa 
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{ur hours, the vessels taking advan- 
tage of the tide as far as circumstan- 
ces will permit: but, as they start at 
diferent hours from the same place, 
they are sometimes obliged to go part, 
or nearly the whole, of their course 
against the tide. The voyage has 
been accomplished in two hours and 
a quarter, the tide being favourable, 
but against a moderate breeze of con- 
trary wind. ‘lhe time which was al- 
lowed to the mail-coach to go between 
those towns, was three hours anda 
half; but, owing t® extraordinary ex- 
ertion, some of the coaches now run 
that distance in about two hours and 
ahalf. ‘Travelling by land has con- 
sequently been nearly superseded ; 
but the communication very greatly 
increased, owing to the cheapness and 
facility of the conveyance. Many 
days, in fine weather, from five hun- 
dred to six hundred have gone from 
Glasgow to Port-Glasgow and Green- 
ock, and returned in the same day, 
oie of the boats having been known 
to carry two hundred and forty-seven 
atone time. In summer, the pleasure 
of the voyage, and the beauty of the 
attract multitudes; and the 
bathing-places below Greenock have, 
in consequence of the easy passage, 
- been crowded beyond any former ex- 
ample, 

M. Le Pere, in a report to the In- 
stitute, states, that the low-water 
mark of the Mediterranean Sea_is 
lower by eight metres and one-eighth, 
than the low-water mark of the Red 
Sea ; he concludes, however, that a 
navigable communication is quite 
practicable, 

By rane has been lately culti- 
vhich tance, called the Dadhza, 
of to add to our variety 
getables, 
la Grange has observ- 
| reacting atch exposed to a slight tor- 
..n acquires the property of dis- 
‘ving in Cold water. Being desi 
ater. Being desi- 
mining this fact, and of 


‘ng the characters of torrefied 
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starch, he remarked the following 
phenomena : 

1. When starchis slightly torrefied 
until it is of a whitish-grey colour, on 
treating it afterwards with cold water, 
at several times, one-sixth part is ac- 
tual dissolved. ‘Lhe solution 1s yel- 
low, has an insipid taste, similar to 
that of gum; by evaporation there 
remains a mass of brownish yellow 
colour, which is brittle and diapha- 
neous; its fracture is vitreous, it re- 
mains dry on coming in contact with 
the air, dissolves in cold still better 
than in boiling water, and yields a 
viscous liquid. 

2. When starch is torrefied so far 
that it begins to exhale vapours, and 
passes to a yellow-brown, it dissolves 
in cold water, and leaves no residuum. 
This solution is of a much deeper 
brown, and much less viscous, than 
that of 1, but in other respects it has 
the same properties. If we suppose 
that, during the torrefaction of vege- 
table substances, a part of their oxygen 
and hydrogen combines and forms 
water, or that a part of the oxygen 
and hydrogen being diffused in any 
manner whatever, the carbon becomes 
predominant, we must look upon tor- 
refied starch, soluble in cold water, as 
a product containing more of carbon, 
and less of oxygen, than starch not 
torrefied. It appears very probable 
the starch contained'in malt is, by 
the torrefaction of the malt, brought 
to a state of solubility in cold water ; 
it is perhaps the reason that beer 
brewed from malt highly torrefied 
does not become acid so easily as when 
brewed from malt that has only been 
dried. Ifthe saccharine substance of 
the malt be not in a great measure 
destroyed by the temperature which 
torrefies the starch, we should recom- 
mend to brewers to push the torre- 
faction of the malt until it is quite 
browned. The beer would then keep 
much better 3 indeed this principal is 
actually followed in some brewertes ; 
and the beer they furnish very rarely 

be- 
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becomes acid ; but it must be allowed 
that it is‘less gaseous and pleasant to 
the taste, which 1s owing to the sac- 
charine principle being deteriorated 
by the high torrefaction of the malt, 
and by the fermentation of the de- 


Poetry. 


coction—beer of a pale colour, eye, 
that which keeps a long time, sii} 
contains a considerable quantity 
starch. This starch renders it yery 
nourishing, but it at the same tine 
disposes it to become acid. 


pPoctry. 


Contemplation on the top of ARTHUR’s SEAT, 
on the Ist of May 1815. 


By M. D. Septucgenarius. 


ALL hail, thou joyous first of May, 
With milk-maids, and their swains, a day 
Of festive sport and mirth 5 
With me let contemplations sway, 
To serious thoughts give birth. 


Teach me, with love of Gon and Man 
Through fleeting life’s uncertain span, 
Contented with my lot, 
To prise above all riches can, 
A life without a blot. 


We were lately favoured with the following 
Verses: written on occasion of the expedition 
to WASHINGTON, by a British Officer. 


ATUXENT !—now on thy once peaceful 
side, | 
The sounds of Industry are heard no more 3 
But hostile squadrons on thy bosom ride, 
And armed battalions gleam along thy shore. 
Thy busy haunts are now forsaken all, 
Deserted hamlets or the roofless wall, 
And ficids uncultured on thy banks so green, 
Alone proclaim where once those haunts 
had been. 
And round the ruins where the mansion 
stood, 

The tangled bowers are now impervious 
grown, | 

And bud, and blossom wild, in solitude ; 

For all that pruned, and all that tilled are 
gone! 

Nor voice is heard, save the loud watchword 
given, | 

Nor light is seen, save where by tempests 
driven, 

The all-consuming flame ascends to Heaven. 


Tis not the blood-nursed thirst of conquest 
lights 

The war-torch o’er thy country blazinz 
high ; 

*Tis not ambition’s scorching breath that 
blights 

Thy ripening fields, and bids thy harvest die; 

But retributive Justice grasps the brand, 

Thy leaders kindled in Canadia’s land: 

When generous Britain’s every nerve was 
strained, 

Her treasure lavished, and her best blood 
drained, 

In Fancy then thy Chief perfidious hurled 

Destruction on that isle that singly stood, 

To save from chains the wide insulted worll, 

Till every soil was reeking with her blood; 

In league unnatural with England’s foe, 

T'was then he aimed the parricidal blow, 

To bring the sun of Britain’s glory low! 


For this her Chief, with masterly design, 
Did thy remote and unknown streams ¢ 
plore 5 
For this her banners, in extended line, 
Triumphant waved where fleet ne'er dared 
before ! 
There thy flotilla blazed—and while a band 
With dauntless prowess forced Potomats 
strand, 
The gallant Ross immortal laurels An 
Yet spared—though conquest flushed 
Washington ! a 
Hero of Bladensburgh ! I’ve seen thine 
Reserved and downcast hide its ardent ine 
I’ve seen its light’ning flash—and victory 
I’ve seen it close, and all its light es)" 
’Gainst fearful odds on dark Patapsce>* 
His daring spirit British valour tried, 
He heard the shout of victory—aid 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 20. 1815. 


ATUMEROUS petitions were presented 
against the Corn Bill by Lord Stanhope, 
signed by 250,000 persons. 

lord Melville presented one from the 
city of Edinburgh, others from the incor- 
porated trades in Edinburgh, and several 
from other places in Scotland. Among 
these was a petition from the town of For- 
far. His Lordship stated, that the petition 
was on one skin of parchment, and the 
names of the petitioners on another skin. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it could not be 
received, there being no names on the skin 
which contained the petition, so that of 
those who signed it, not a man perhaps 
might ever have seen it-——Karl Grey said, 
he held in his hand a petition from the 
Stalfurdshire potteries, which was similarly 
situated. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if a new 
rule was laid down, a petition might be 
prepared in London, and perhaps 40,000 
signatures procured to it in the country by 

| persons who might never have seen the pe- 
tition But the House had made this dis- 
tinction, that where there were a few sig- 
natures on the skin containing the petition, 
it might be received as the petition of those 
who had signed the skin. 

Lord Grenville said, that this was a new 
‘ew of the question, for it now appeared, 
that a petition, though signed by 40,000 
persons, would only be received as the peti- 
tion of the few who signed on the skin con- 
luining the petition. This must be the case, 
it appeared, because 40,000 names could 
tot be crowded on the first skin. This was, 
rad to shut their doors against peti- 
we pal was quite a monstrous doctrine, 

ud not be the rule of the House.— 
be witision, it was carried by 44 to 13, 
-" the Forfar and other petitions should 
hot be received. 
ing par On the order for the third 
ingham pr this Bill, the Marquis of Buck- 
4 against it, and declared he 
ariculey ay ecidedly injurious even to the 
Wie of soe interest. He ailirmed, that the 
i tim aiga built on calculations made 
of Wary and therefore allowing no 
“andard for peace 
the peop] peace ; that he could not allow 
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the benefit of Irish farming; and that he 
could not but look on the tax as a kind of 
collusion, a sort of bribe to the landed in- 
terest for the peculiar views of Government. 

Lords Westmoreland and Buckingham- 
shire supported the Bill. 

Lord Stanhope laughed at the Premier’s 
ideas of British superiority as arising from 
fuel, credit, and machinery. When the 
workman ran away to foreign countries, he 
carried off his money ; so much for perma- 
nent capital. As to fuel, he should tell the 
Premier, that there might be machinery 
worked without fuel. The noble prime 
might stare at this; but though he (Lord 
Stanhope,) would give way to him when he 
had his official papers beside him, he would 
tell that noble prime, that as to machinery 
and such like matters, the noble prime was 
not fit to tie the latchet of his shoes. ( Hear.) 
After a few words from Lords Grenville, 
Carlise, and King, against the Bill; and 
Lords Redesdale, Harrowby, Darnley, and 
Landerdale, in its favour, the third reading 
was carried, the numbers being, on a divi- 
sion, for it, 128; against it, 21. 


Thursday, April 6. 


The Earl of Liverpool presented a Mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent, which was 
read by the Lord Chancellor, It was in 
these words 

G. P. R.—The Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, thinks it right to inform the House of 
Lords, that the events which have recently 
occurred in France, in direct contravention 
of the engagements contluded with the Al- 
lied Powers at Paris, in the month of 
April last, and which threaten consequences 
highly dangerous to the tranquillity and in- 
dependence of Europe, have induced his 
Roya Highness to give directions for the 
augmentation of his Majesty’s land and sea 
forces.——The Prince Regent has likewise 
deemed it incumbent upon him, to lose no 
time in entering into communications with 
his Majesty’s Allies, for the purpose of 
forming such a concert as may most effec- 
tually provide for the general and permanent 
security of Europe.—And his Royal High- 
ness confidently relies on the support of the 
House of Lords, in all measures which may 
be necessary for the accomplishment of this 
important object. 
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The Earl of Liverpool, in reply to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, denied that the 
Treaty of Paris contained a secret article by 
which this country became bound to sup- 
port Louis XVIII. 

Friday, April 7. 

The Prince Regent’s message having been 
read, 

Lord Liverpool said, that it was his duty 
to explain the steps taken by his Majesty’s 
government. There was one circumstance 
which he particularly regretted, and that 
was the liberality of the allies towards 
France, from their anxiety to make the 
peace honourable to that and to every other 
nation. When the conflict took place at 
Paris, and the revolution occurred, it was 
deemed expedient that a retreat should be 
secured to the late ruler of France, who 
had then with him an army of 30,000 men, 
another of 50,000 in the south, and a 
powerful force in Italy. In. this situation 
of things the treaty was concluded at Fon- 
tainbleau. He had said thus much to jus- 
tify the conduct of the allies, and it was to 
be considered that this treaty was made 
with a person who was not dethroned, and 

who had actually arms in his hands, With 
regard to the island of Elba, it bad been 
said that it was a most dangerous place for 
the confinement of Napoleon, but he would 
ask whut spot there was in the world from 
which he might not have escaped. The 
whole navy of Engiand was scarcely able to 
prevent it if he were bent upon the design. 
His Lordship next alluded to what had been 
said with regard to a breach of this treaty 
by the King of France. He denied the fact, 
and if their Lordships would look to the 
treaty itself, it would be seen that it stipu- 
lated for the annual payment of the revenue ; 
and therefore, until the year had elapsed, 
no breach could have taken place; but he 
would say no more on this subject, because 
the proclamation issued by Bonaparte, since 
his landing in France, shewed that his ob- 
ject was to break the treaty, and resume his 
powers. Under these circumstances this 
country had a justifiable cause for war, and 
it Was most important to consider what step 
was to be taken. There was but two alter- 
natives, an armed preparation and defence, 
or a state of active war; but upon this he 
wished no present decision, because it was 
an European, not a British system. He 
concludcd with moving an address, which 
Was iin echo of the message. 

Loid Grenville, fuily agreeing as he did 
in the cautious language and general ob- 
jects of the address, should contine himself 
to a few remarks. If this were indeed the 
day to consider the treaty—that loose and 
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unguarded treaty, whose negligent 
tions had wasted the advantages of the 
country, and produced the events whic 
they all had now to deplore—he should yo 
be content with the few observations t) 
which he was now inclined to restrain him. 
self. He hoped that treaty, however, woy\q 
soon come into discussion, by which oyr 
past state of security was apparently ruin. 
ed, and we were now forced to the painfy! 
alternative described by the noble Lord. 
that of expensive armament, or dangerous 
and doubtful war. He agreed that now 
there was a necessity for prompt and map. 
ly resolution : that the question was not now 
to be the cause of the danger, but the mode 
of averting it. That it would not be becom. 
ing them as men, and still less as English. 
men, to pause when the question was of 
general security. He entirely approved of 
the temperate language of the message, and 
in this no man could suppose that he was 
offering an opinion Jon the fitness of plun- 
ging into hostilities. He approved of the 
address in its other feature of aeting in con- 
cert with the allies. There was no other 
road to safety than a sincere, honourable, 
and firm concert with the continental 
powers. 

Marquis Wellesley. Whatever the regret 
of the present moment, whatever the deubt 
for the future, it must be owned we could 
not look upon it without turning to the 
animating view of the.past. That view was 
indeed most cheering and exciting. The 
country at length shewed her resources, het 
native vigour, her noble resolution, he 
mighty and almost inexhaustible meas; 
she had saved herself, she had awakenel 
she had secured for herself 4 
and glorious triumph ; all this was done by 
England, and he must hope that all ths 
was not done in vain. The events of that" 
had given us a new courage. At this m 
ment we were giving an evidence of It 
We were deliberating before we plunged 
again into that doubtful and stern = 
mity. We were not hurrying into It ¥" 
the rash blindness that betrayed wy 
but prepared to calmly weigh and co"? 
examine the wisdom and necessity of a“ 
ceeding to the extremity of war. Here : 
should stop the declaration of his ay 
but for the extraneous sentiments y" 
which the noble Lord opposite (Liver 
had wandered.. He spoke of congress 
was a tissue of conduct leading 
confusion. What man that looked ane 
discussions could expect a propitions 
They would consider the eircumstan 
which they were placed, and they bet 
feel on stronger grounds, with a pure" 
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grt in all that they were henceforth sum- 
moned todo. He was decidedly for strength- 
ening the arm of government, and giving 
all of vigour and weight that was to be 
fund in a wise and manly preparation. 

Karl Grey expressed his: concurrence in 
most of the observations which he heard 
delivered upon this question. He trusted 
that whenever the subject should be inves- 
tigated, some grounds of defence would be 
laid by his Majesty’s ministers more solid 
and satisfactory than the weak and pitiful 
subterfuges to which the noble Lord had 
that day had recourse to colour and qualify 
the faet, that not one farthing had ever 
been remitted to Bonaparte during his re- 
sidence in Elba. He conceived, hewever, 
that this country possessed at present a 
ground for claims, which might, if sound 
policy required it, be justly prosecuted by 
ams. Agreeing, then, in the sentiments 
s eloquently enforced by his noble friend, 
that the message from the throne was high- 
ly proper and necessary, that an intimate 
union and concert amongst all the members 
of the late confederacy was essential to the 
safety of each, and that there was no hope 
but in the dismissal of all interested coun- 
sels, and a real adherence to the magnani- 
mous professions of their public declarations, 
he not only did not object to, but cordially 
approved of the address moved for by the 
noble earl. 

The question was then put and carried 
wianimously. 

Wednesday, April 12. 


The Marquis Wellesley concluded a long 
speech, in which he complained of the fa- 
Vourable terms granted to Bonaparte by 
he Treaty of Fontainbleau, and the neglect 
*' Measures to prevent his escape, by mov- 
ng an address for papers. 

Lord Liverpuol said, that the Noble Mar- 
MS would not deserve the praise of fore- 
night, 8 he had not stated his objections 
“on after the event which he pretended to 
aera had occurred. He explained, 
necessary to grant favourable 
and make what to conciliate the army, 
ea - nee over to the Bourbons, in 
inentiineas' e made use of. After a long 
Bathurst Lords Grey, Grenville, 
the Rarle Marquis cf Lansdowne, 
iighamshire erdeen, Rosslyn, and Buck- 
tre » participated, the motion was 
“sillved by 53 voices to 21. 

Thursday, A 13. 


r ord Liverpool said, in reply to the Duke 
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nication would be made to the House on 
this subject. 

The Marquis Wellesley, in an energetic 
speech, called the aitention of their Lord- 
ships to the manner in which the war 
against America had been conducted as well 
as the negociations for peace. He contend- 
ed, that, by omitting any opportunity to 
bring the contest to an amicable termination, 
Ministers were provoking America to be- 
come a great military and naval power ; and 
that the Commissioners had made such de- 
mands, both in respect to the Indians and a 
new boundary, that they were compelled to 
abandon them. At the same time they had 
settled none of the original causes of war, 
such as the right of search, impressment of 
seamen, blockades, &c. To leave these 
questions on the foundation of public law, 
was to leave them to the appeal of the sword 
on the renewal of war; for every war in 
Europe would inevitably lead to war with 
America. He concluded by moving for co- 
pies of the correspondenee between the Com- 
missioners. 

Lords Liverpool and Bathurst replied, af- 
ter which the motion was negatived by $3 
to 30. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 13. 

The tumults in the metropolis having 
been suppressed, Mr Vansitita7t moved that 
the order for the attendance of the Magis- 
trates be discharged, which was carried atter 
some remarks from Messrs. Whitbread, 
Wrottesley, and others, who thought that 
the High Bailiff had been remiss in the ex- 
ecution of his duty, and that he ought to be 
called and admonished at the bar. 

Mr Lockhart censured the verdict of the 
Jury on Edward Vize, as promulgating ab- 
stract opinions, which were not law. ita 
man having a deadly weapon in his hand, 
uses it only in cases of extreme necessity, 
and when he is driven to the wail, it is not 
murder. 

Monday, March 20. 
PROCEFDINGS OF THE VIENNA CONGRESS, 

Mr Whitbread dweit at great length on 
the affairs of Europe and the proceedings of 
Congress. He contended with great energy, 
that the conduct of Prussia, in regard to 
Saxony and that of Austria in Italy, were 
manifest usurpations. Genoa was unjttstiy 
assigned to Sardiiia, in violation ot our good 


faith, He animadverted severely ou the 
conduct of Ferdinand the VII., wha, though 
he concurred ia the injustice of the Slave 
Trade, would give no pledge for its abolition 
at any period ; but had promised to consider 
it with the deliberation which circumstances 
require. He considered the condu the 
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and insincere. In the Treaty concluded 
with Ferdinand, and signed by Sir H. Wel- 
lesley, the king of England is anxious that 
the South Americans should return to their 
allegiance. He prayed to God that Ferdi- 
nand might never have them for subjects ; 
but that that great world might be free. 
They had abolished the slave trade: that 
indelible blot, among many others, remained 
on the conduct of Ferdinand the VIL., who 
would continue the trade, as he pretended, 
for the sake of these colonies, who had done 
that act of justice in their infancy which 
this Ferdinand would not do in his decrepi- 
tude, and whom he therefore, among many 
other reasons, hoped would become a great 
power of high importance to the world. He 
desired to animadvert very briefly on the 
awful news which we had recently received 
from the continent of Europe. It was pro- 
bable that the sovereigns at Vienna had 
thought the exile of Elba gone for ever, and 
concluded that such hatred of him must 
exist in Europe for his oppression, that they 
might play any pranks they pleased with 
perfect security; but their conduct had 
operated to reproduce him. He was ag- 
grandised by his enemies. He was dethron- 
ed by himself. The Sovereigns had’ now 
reproduced him; and if he should again be 
seated on the Imperial Throne of France, it 
would be ascribable in no small degree to the 
misconduct of the Powers. He desired to 
know whether the proclamation, stated to 
be issued by Bonaparte at Bourgoing on 
the 8th of March, was genuine or not. Per- 
sons from Paris had informed him that it 
was so. The treaty of Fontainbleau made 
with him, as their Emperor of France, gave 
him the sovereignty of the isle of Elba, 
settled Parma and Piacentia on his wife and 
son, and provided a Jarge pension for him 
and his family. The noble lord had given 
2 limited assent to it, and it was signed by 
Marshal Ney. He thought it would have 
been the best of policy to keep good faith 
with him, in order to mark the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the allies and his own, 
and to take away from him every possible 
pretext for disturbance. It appeared, how- 
ever, from his statement, that the French 
government had never paid his pension since 
he went to Elba. He also stated, that the 
stipulated provision for his wife and son had 
not been made, and was not to be albotted 5 
and stil! farther, that an endeavour was 
made, under the authority of the Congress, 
to force him from Elba to seme more dis- 
tant place. Was the noble lord ready to 
contradict all this? If net, what a case had 
been put into his hands, and what an appeal 
was afforded to make to Mar$hal Ney, who 
was now opposed tohim! He was sure, 
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that if he had any thing to say of the yy», 
sent King of France, Louis jin 
way of reflecting on his conduct, this wy. 
not the moment for doing so; but if a pers 
son in his (Mr W.’s) situation expressed )i: 
Opinion on the subject, he would say, that 
he felt the greatest respect for the conduc: 
and character of Louis XVIII. ever singe 
his restoration to the throne. He had cp. 
ducted himself with great moderation, ang 
had evinced a discriminating, gentlemanly, 
and honourable feeling, (hear.) He bee 
lieved that what had been done well in 
France, had been owing to the King him. 
self; and that what had been done wrong, 
was attributable to his advisers, If it should 
please God that he should be dethroned, he 
believed that his conduct would have little 
to do with it. He hoped, that if the House 
of Bourbon prevailed, which all must wish, 
there would be moderation in France; but 
that, if that should not be the case, there 
would be peace in England. He hoped all 
the Powers would learn what were the 
effects of misconduct. If the Bourbons re 
mained, the lesson might yet be beneficial. 
Should Bonaparte succeed, he hoped, ifit 
was possible to impress. the lessons of mo: 
deration upon him, by the experience of re- 
verses, that he would find his interest in 
practising them, and that, thereby, peace 
would continue. Not a peace of partition 
and barter, and traffic of human creatures; 
but one in which the interests of subjects in 
general should be consulted as well as the 
interests and objects of Governments. He 
had detained the house so long, that he 
should now proceed to move an Address 10 
the Prince Regent, praying his Royal High 
ness to communicate to the House of Com- 
mons such information as might be afforded 
without inconvenience respecting the pr 
ceedings of the Congress at Vienna. 
Lord Castlereagh answered in a speech 
which comprised four hours in the delivery. 
He commenced by stating, that he should 
be able to shew that the Sovereigns of bu 
rope had conducted themselves with W* 
dom, and had broken no engagement which 
they undertook to fulfil. He did not come 
plain of the motion of the Hon. Gentleman, 
but protested. against that species of rer 
which he had made upon him in bis ® 
sence. It was a system of parliamente!) 
charge at once novel and unconstitution! 
that while great measures were still pet 
ing, any member should, from @ aoe 
jealousy of proceedings which he arn 
understand, presume all sorts of pro 
and bad faith against any Soverelgys 
perfect surmises, garbled statements, 
licit information. He called that 1” 
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agents who stated in private what they had 
not thought proper to avow in their public 
otests) He begged leavé to decline his 
responsibility as an individual member of 
the Administration. Iie had been sent to 
Vienna, because he was supposed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the views of 
this country, and of the other contracting 
rties; he had never therefore permitted 


ing for instructions from.home. He must 
therefore assume that he was pre-eminent- 
ly responsible if the faith and honour of this 
country had been at all violated at Con- 
gress. In regard to the Slave Trade, Spain 
and Portugal had agreed to the abolition of 
that inhuman traffic at the expiration of 
eight years. The Government of France, 
he had reason to believe from intercourse 
with its minister, was disposed to abridge 
its duration, if the feelings of the people or 
any favourable opportunity should render 
such a measure possible. With reference 
tothis question, the proceedings of Congress 
were not closed—a sort of standing com- 
mission having been formed to continue the 
negociations on this particular subject. The 
principal Powers not interested in the trade 
were to judge whether the period demand- 
ed for its continuance by these States who 
are interested, was or was not too long ; 
and if the latter be the case, they intended 
to take measures to procure colonial pro- 
duce from those countries only whose colo- 
nies were not cultivated by slaves. The 
noble Lord denied that Lord W. Bentinck 
Was authorised to promise the people of 
Genoa the restoration of their ancient con- 
stitution and independence: their condition 
had been improved by being released from 
the yoke of France; and the fate of their 
Country was never designed to be separated 
from the general decision of the Allied 
Powers assembled at Congress. The French 
Government had unequivocally assented to 
the arrangement annexing Belgium to Hol- 
land, and had made every sacrifice necessa- 
ty to the peace of Europe; and the Hon. 
Gentleman would, he hoped, see the neces- 
‘ity of supporting a Government by arms 
which had done so much for the welfare of 
the Continent. Holland was to obtain a 
territory for more security. Du- 
in France, one Anarchar- 
‘ots, Styled himself the Ambassador, 
Srator, of the human race. Now it ap- 
seg him that the Hon. Gentleman had 
ted himns ge plan, and had constitu- 
Other or orator, the 
Boverelen, : € applied to all the other 
Kurope, language which the 
House would not permit him 
8 own Sovereign. The Noble 


the political machine to stand still by wait- . 


Lord then said, that in the original forma- 
tion of the Alliance, it was understood that 
the Po and the Tesine shouid be the boun- 
daries of the Austrian monarchy in Italy. 
The object in aggrandizing the King of 
Sardinia was, that he should wield the 
whole defensive force of Italy in this quar- 
ter, and that his States should form the 
bulwark between France and Italy. The 
noble Lord concluded by stating, that the 
Congress at Vienna went upon the principle 
of making Austria and Prussia equal in 
strength and population to what they were 
in 1805. He had contended against the 
annexation of the whole of Saxony to Prus- 
sia; but it had been necessary to make great 
sacrifices to induce Prussia to relinquish 
part of her claim. After alluding to the 
services of the Hanoverian Legion, and the 
aggrandizement of Hanover—the adoption 
of representative Governments in the differ- 
ent states of Germany, said, that as it was 
not likely France would regain that conti- 
nental predominance which she had so 
much abused, nothing was left us, as weil 
as the other nations of Europe, but to wish 
for a continuance of the blessings of peace 
and tranquillity, which might in time heal 
the wounds inflicted by iong-continued hos- 
tilities. The hon. gentleman had asked 
what line of policy this country should a- 
dopt in regard to the convulsion by which 
France*was at present agitated. He (Lord 
C.) would give it as his opinion, that on the 
issue ‘of that contest depended the continu- 
ance of all the blessings to which this coun- 
try could look forward (hear, hear,) and 
that it never could be said, that if Bona- 
parte were re-established in France, ling- 
land could look forward to tranquillity.— 
On the result of that contest, it depended 
whether the world should return to that 
moral system which could alone ensure the 
happiness and prosperity of nations; or 
should be compelled to revert to that mili- 
tary system which Bonaparte’s domination 
compelicd cther nations to adopt. Were 
that man restored in France, he should be 
glad to.know how the continent of Europe 
could avoid being again converted into so 
many armed nations, as the only security 
for their independence. On the issue, then, 
of the present contest, on the success of the 
Bourbons, it depended whether we couid 
look forward to the restoration of the natu- 
ral order of things, or return to that artifi- 
cial state from which we had so recently 
escaped. He trusted that Providence would 
cunduct this country and Europe through 
the remainder of its difficulties. ‘The No- 
ble Lord sat down amidst loud and repeat- 
ed cheers. 
Mr Whitbread complained of the scar- 
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city of information afforded by the noble 
Lord. Regarding that large’ tract of ter- 
ritory upon the left bank of the Rhine he 
had given no information; and as to Bel- 
gium, Saxony, and Genoa, it was altoge- 
ther delusive. It was nonsense to say that 
the Poles should be governed like Poles. 
‘The noble Lord had gone to Vienna and 
returned, because he had been ordered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the mas- 
ter of the Mint, and others. Every thing 
was justified on the plea of expéediency— 
the same plea which Bonaparte had used. 
The Congress was now dissolved; and he 
trusted that it would not turn out that, 
what in Bonaparte’s hands was called rob- 
bery and plunder, was in their holy keep- 
ing, vested right and legal property. The 
papers respecting the Congress are to be 
produced after the recess. 


Wednesday, March 22. 


Sir C. Monck, complained, that confining 
the Order of the Bath to any particular 
class of persons was an improper limitation 
of the King’s prerogatives, and moved for 
the letters patents by which it was created 
in Geo. the first’s reign. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that during 
the last war it had been felt that this coun- 
try was peculiarly destitute of those honours 
by which the crown could reward splendid 
military services. Mr Pitt had towards the 
close of his life some.honour of this kind in 
contemplation. As no abuse had been al- 
ledged, and the crown only exercised its 
prerogative he should move an adjourn. 
ment. 

Mr Gordon thought the Legislature ought 
rather to repress than to encourage any at- 
tempt to give too great a military charac- 
ter to this country. He complained of the 
uttempt to separate the eitizen from the 
soldicr ; and objected to the measure, as an 
imitation of foreign manners, of foreign 
frippery and frivolity. It was only such 
a constitution of mind as had contrived 
the late exhibitions in the Parks, that could 
imagine this piece of frivolity. | 

Mr W. Wynne said, that in military go- 
vernments such a mode of rewarding the 
army might be proper. In Russia all ho- 
nours were military ; the Chancellor was a 
Field Marshal, and maids of honour rank- 
ed as Major-Generals. The honours had 
been unequally distributed between the two 
services: out of 180 knights, only 49 be- 
longed to the Navy. 3 

Thursday, April 6. 

Lord Castlereagh brought down the mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent, (see Lords,) 
which having been read by the Speaker, 
Lord Castlereagh moved, that the hoyse 


‘of the house and the country, as wel 
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should take it into consideration to.mo,, 
row.—A greed to. 

Mr M. A. Taylor, in bringing forward 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
for leave to bring in a bill to abolish the py. 
nishment of the pillory, spoke at some 
length in condemnation of that practice, 
which, he contended, was one which did no 
good to the offenders, or to the spectators, 
After quoting various cases where the mob 
had outraged the law, by assaulting persons 
in the pillory, he obtained leave to bring in 
the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with. 
drew his bill for laying an additional duty 
on foreign wines. 


Friday, April 7%. 


A dcbate took place for reading a second 
time the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union 
Canal bill, which was lost upon a division 
83 to 50, and postponed to this day six 
months. 

Mr Wiiberforce, after a few remarks by 
himself and Mr Abercrombie, presented a 
petition from Edinburgh, praying that the 
clause should be excluded from the Scotch 
jury bill, requiring the jurors to be unani- 
mous. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved the order 
of the day for taking into consideration the 
message of his Royal Highness the Price 
Regent of yesterday. 

The order was read, and likewise his 
Royal Highness’s message. . 

Lord Castlereagh then rose, and addres- 
sed the house on the subject of the message. 
The noble lord said, that he never rose, In 
the course of his political life, to address 
that house, upon any former subject, under 
feelings so deeply and awfully impressive, 
as on the present occasion. It had been 
his lot, for the last two years, frequently to 
cali the attention of the house to the ardu- 
ous and important proceedings which had 
been almost daily taking place on the co} 
tinent of Europe, and indulging the “~~ 
himself, that those important opcurrenes 
would speedily lead to a conclusion — 
would put an end to the calamities we 
Europe had for near 23 years sustalne’s 
under the overwhelming military force 
and rapacious oppressions of that pers 
who ruled over the French government 
and he had consoled himself in the ag 
sion that the glorious termination put ; 
that war by the unprecedented exertions . 
Great Britain and her allies, by ai 
from the throne of France, and nee — 
zenith of his power, that man who wre 
long been the oppressor of Europe 4" a 
world, and whose insatiable ambition 5°" 
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»jall controul from moderation. He had 
hoped, in common with the rest of Kurope, 
whose nations were emancipated from his 
rasp, that the long-desired work of peace 

was at length firmly established, upon such 
3 footing as would lead Kurope back to the 
state of national civil and social tranquillity, 
which it had been used to.enjoy in former 
times, previous to the French revolution. 
But he could not, without the deepest re- 
gret, contemplate the events which had ta- 
ken place in France, which so suddenly 
marred all those hopes, and must alarm 
Europe for the return of that state of anar- 
chy, blood, and confusion, which it had al- 
ready sustained by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and his followers. The powers of Europe 
must see with astonishiment and alarm so 
sudden and dangerous an interruption to 
the peace which they conceived permanent- 
ly established, and to the imminent danger 
in which they stood of new aggressions 
from the person now placed at the head of 
the French government, by an act of his, 
in open violation of a solemn treaty and 
compact, and defiance of every principle of 
truth and fidelity. Under such circum- 
stances, the house must see the indispen- 
sible necessity for the step his Royal High- 
ness had taken for increasing the force of 
this country, and for concerting anew with 
our allies the necessary measures to repel 
any new step dangerous to the safety of this 
country and her allies. Bonaparte, rush- 
ing from the asylum, which he had accep- 
ied from the generosity of the allied powers, 
had presumed, in violation of all compact, 
to return in a hostile shape to France, from 
which he had been driven, not by the soli- 
Citation of the people of that country, whom 
he had so long and tyrannically oppressed, 
but by the soldiery of France, and there he 
how stood openly and avowedly, and though 
Without a spark of morality, honestly de- 
claring his intentions, not only to resume 
the empire of France, as by legitimate au- 
thority, and declaring his intentions to re- 
‘ummence that system of hostility against 
the test of Europe which had so long mark- 
ed his overwhelming career of rapacity and 
Hlood. There he stood upon the pedestal, 
confidence, but of his mili- 
Pt lorce, limited by no rules of action but 
a *xtent of his own power to do mischief ; 

c ete what the world knew of the man, 
ther mac of Europe might anticipate what 

pared. to expect, if they were not pre- 

He was n Nyon and to crush his attacks. 
to say that war must 
pledge Ae nor did he wish the house to 
Ported Pay More than the message im- 
the © country must see, that if 
ol this man was to continue, this 


country, and every other in Europe, must 
again return to a military system for their 
own security.—He then moved the address. 

Sir #’. Burdett said, that it might appear 
almost impossible, from the language of the 
noble lord, to say whether he meant peace 
or war. If he understood that there was 
a desire to preserve the treaty of peace, un- 
less some act of aggression took place on 
the part of France, if be could consider the 
communication merely as information of 
preparations against any surprise, or at- 
tempt, or danger arising from the charac- 
ter of Bonaparte, truly or falsely ascribed 
to him, he should not think it necessary to 
dissent from the motion ; but if the address 
was only an indirect mode of leading them 
into war, it was his duty to oppose it. 

Mr Personby would support the address 
as it stood. So far from binding them to 
take the first step in war, it bound them to 
no determination either for peace or war. 

Mr Whitbread could not take so narrow 
a view of the question. He considered the 
whole as a flimsy veil to entrap the candid 
confidence of his honourable friends into 
a great question on which peace or war de- 
pended. He understood the noble Lord 
had said that the alternative was between 
war and an armed precaution, till he sup- 
posed the powers should be ready to pounce 
on France. (Vo no.) He was glad to hear 
so nefarious a project contradicted. Tho’ 
he approved of the present address, he 
should submit an addition to it, tending to 
take from ministers, the power of aggres- 
sion, limiting their efforts to resistance, and 
imploring the Prince Regent to preserve 
the blessings of peace as far as was compa- 
tible with the essential interests of the coun- 
try. The honourable member concluded 
with moving an amendment to thus effect. 

Mr Tierney said, the message it was true, 
only called on the house to place the coun- 
try, in point of military matters, in sueh a 
state as might be necessary to secure the 
tranquillity of Europe; but the speech of 
the noble lord gave reason to suppose that 
our allies were inclined to a state of war, 
and if they entered on that war for the 
purpose of dethroning Bonaparte, the idea 
would appal his very heart. He should 
vote for the amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh in reply contended, that 
it did not follow, because this country had 
treated with Bonaparte at Chatillon, that 
it must be-prepared to treat with him un- 
der existing circumstances. He begged 
leave to state, that though the allies did 
treat with him at Chatillon, they did not 
consider themselves called upon to accept 
of his proposals when they were likely to 
enter Paris. We had a full, sufficient, aid 
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moral justification of commencing war a- 
gainst Napoleon, if we considered it was 
wise and right to pursue it. The govern- 
ment would act in concert with the allies. 

Mr Ponsonby said, that he could not a- 
gree with his honourable friend, that he 
was likely to be duped by the noble lord 5 
he desired to know what there was in the 
address that implied war, without ministers 
first doing ali to secure peace, with honour 
to the crown, good faith to the aliies, and 
the security of Kurope. 

The que-tion was then loudly called for, 
and the house divided ;—tor the amend- 
ment 37—against it 220—majority in fa- 
vour of the original motion 183. 


Monday, April 10. 


Mr Whitbread complained, that the pa- 
pers which had been Jaid on the table in re- 
turn to the Address of the House, for in- 
formation relative to the progress of the 
Congress, were few in number, and meagre 
and insufficient in their contents. In the 
course of the proceedings of Congress other 
transfers and annexations must have taken 
place besides that ef Genoa. Indeed the 
Noble Lord had himself spoken, the other 
night, of the transfer of a part of Saxony, 
and had talked of the transfer of the whole 
of it in a letter published in the London 
prints that day. The letter was addressed 
to some noble Prince or other. From its 
extraordinary tone’ (a tone not unusual with 
the Noble Lord in that House,) from its 
views with respect to Saxony, from its ex- 
pressions towards the Emperor of Russia, 
from its manner of considering the affairs 
of Poland, and also from the style of its 
composition, that letter was, he conceived, 
a matchiess piece. As a diplomatic produc- 
tion, it stood without competition: ** none 
but itself could be its parallel.” He should 
be glad to know, if the ingenious letter al- 
luded to was authentic ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the nature of 
the Hon. Gentieman’s questions, their num- 
ber, and his mode of proposing them, were 
without parallel. He declared, that the 
irregular proceedings of the Hon. Gentle- 
man should not induce him to swerve from 
the line of his duty, and make disclosures 
respecting a pending negociation. 

Mr Whitbread remarked, that the Noble 
Lord had accused him of throwing suspi- 
cions on the conduct of the Allied Powers. 
Yet what did he mean when he spoke of 
** the alarming and dangerous pretensions 
of Russia?” He thought it consistent with 
political morality to give up the whole of 
Saxony to Prussia.—|Lord Castlereagh : 
** Quite the reverse.”|—Really it was im- 
possible, writing or speaking, distinctly to 
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understand the Noble Lord’s meaning, 1}, 
Hon. Gentleman here remarked, that the 
Noble Lord had been absent on an import. 
ant negociation; he had no instructions: 
he was to be governed by his own disere. 
tion: he was omnipotent: yet look to the 
style of that Ictter, in which he proposed 
to sacrifice Saxony to the tranquillity of the 
country—to make an example of one of the 
Gerinan States; yet after all this assump. 
tion, and after the lapse of many months, 
the Noble Lord returns re injecta, as far as 
regarded that House, having no comnuni- 
cation to make to it. He waits until 4 
Member of Parliament having in vain in. 
terrogated him, embodies his questions in 
a motion, to whieh motion he accedes, and 
he then complains of perverting the ordi. 
nary course of parliameutary proceedings, 
The Noble Lord, he presumed, would have 
Parliament do nothing but vote money, 
That night they were to be called upon to 
vote 20 millions of Army Extraordinaries, 
including large subsidies to Foreign Powers, 
As the Noble Lord would use the privileges 
of tne House for defence, so he (Mr W)) 
would use them for offence aguint those 
who appeared to him to misconduct them- 
selves in public situations. 

Lord Cuasticreagh said, he should resign 
the confidence of the Hon. Gentleman, asit 
was made the ground of a virulent attack. 

Mr Whitbread denied that he ever pos 
sessed it. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, the 
sum of £. 2,326,000, Irish currency, W% 
ordered to be raised in Exchequer Bills for 
the service of Ireland. In a Committee of 
Supply, the Chancellor of the Pxchequet 
submitted various items of the Army Es 
traordinaries, which amounted to 21 mil 
lions; but 17 millions being already raised 
by Government, a vote for three millions 
was taken, and the remainder postponed ti! 
the accounts were presented. In the ds 
cussion, Mr Tierney pressed the necessl) 
of appointing a Committee up stairs, to 
mine the accounts of the Commissariat m 
the Peninsula, many of whom being cone 
tractors, as well as Commissaries, had made 
immense fortunes, The Chancellor = 
that such a Committee would interfere "™ 
the one appointed in the Peninsula. 

Some discussion also took place Te ; 
ing Capt. Usher, who, while crwizing 
Mediterranean, was called upon to a 
Bonaparte, with a suite of 50 gerne 
Fiba. They were seven days on board 2 
When Bonaparte landed, he wished ee 
fray all the expences that had been ; ao 
red ; but Capt. Usher, supposing oie auch 
ment would be offended if he accep". 
payment, declined it. Upon applica” 
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the Board of Admiralty, he was told, it was 
understood or supposed that Bonaparte had 

id him. Indignant at this insinuation, 
he remonstrated, and then £.100 was of- 
fered him as @ compensation, which he re- 
jected. 

Mr W. Smith observed, that £.600 had 
been paid for conveying Marshal Biucherand 
other personages only across the Channel. 

Lord Castlereagh engaged that Captain 
Usher should be remunerated. 


Wednesday, April 12. 


The Scotch Jury bill was committed. 
Mr W. Dundas said, that in order to con- 
ciliate the scruples of these who objected to 
the clause requiring unanimity in the Ju- 
rors, he had introduced an amendment, 
which provided, that after the Jury had 
been locked up 12 hours, if they were then 
not unanimous in their verdict, they might 
be discharged from giving one, and the 
Judge might either grant a new trial, or deal 
with the case according to his discretion. 

Friday, April 14. 

Mr Ponsonby inquired if any overture 
had been received from the present Ruler 
of France ; and what had been done by his 
Majesty’s Government in consequence ?— 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that such a com- 
munication had been received, and that it 
had three days ago been transmitted to our 
Allies assembled at Vienna. 


Mr Ponsonby then inquired if it were in 
the contemplation of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any step aggressive towards 
France before the answer should arrive ? 

Lord Castlereagh declined answering the 
question. 

Mr Tierney, after noticing that 928,0002. 
was consumed by the Royal Family; that 
the expenditure of the Regent in buildings, 
horses, and furniture,was extremely profuse ; 
that money was allowed her Majesty for 
travelling, while her journies were confined 
to between Windsoy and London ; and that 
all the expences incident to Levees and 
Drawing-rooms being merged into private 
parties for political purposes, had been sav- 
ed, moved for a select Committee to enquire 
into the items of the Civil List, with liber- 
ty to send for persons, papers, and records, 
and to report thereon. 

Mr Vausittart conceived, that all the be- 
neficial purposes of the motion would be 
answered by an amendment, omitting that 
part which empowered the Committce to 
send for persons, papers, and records.— 
Messrs Ward, Bennett, Whitbread, H. 
Martin, Calcraft, W. Smith, Lord Milton, 
and Sir T. Ackland, spoke in support of the 
motion, which was opposed by Messrs Hus- 
kisson, Rose, Long, Sir W. Congreve, and 
Lord Castlereagh. 

On a division, the amendment was car- 
ried by 127 to 91, 
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FRANCE. 
COALITION AGAINST BONAPARTE. 


ALTHOUGH no blow has yet been struck 
by the powers confederated against Na- 
ton amy now seems little room to 
Kine eir determination of making a 
united effort to hurl this hated 
once more, and for ever, from 
‘ srone of France. The bustle of war- 
rit Preparation still sounds from one cor- 
= of Europe to the other, and every thing 
that the moment of attack 
lhe much longer delayed. Almost 
force of Britain, joined 
the ey le bodies of Prussian, Hanove- 
ind ready den Flemish troops, equipped 
led on the are already assem b- 
under of ‘rance, in the Nether- 
lington ae command of Marshals Wel- 
2nd Blucher, whither also the Aus- 


‘Aan and Ry Si; i 
¢ 
wand contingents are rapidly 


bending their march; and as soon as the 
first division of the latter shall have arri- 
ved, it is expected that hostilities will com- 
mence. 

The following are the principal articles 
of a treaty signed at Vienna on the 23th 
March, by the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, and 
which has since been ratified by their res 
spective governments. 

** Art. L—The High Contracting Parties 
above-mentioned solemnly engage to unite 
the resources of their respective states for 
the purpose of maintaining entire the con- 
ditions of the treaty of peace concluded at 
Paris the 30th of May 1814; as also, the 
stipulations determined upon and signed at 
the Congress of Vienna, with the view to 
complete the disposition of that treaty, to 
preserve them against all infringement, and 
particularly against the designs of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. For this purpose they engage, 
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in the spirit of the Declaration of the 1Sth 
March last, to direct in common, and with 
one accord, should the case require it, all 
their efforts against him, and against all 
hose who should already have joined his 
faction, or shall hereafter join it, in order 
to force him to desist from his projects, and 
to render him unable to disturb in future 
the tranquillity of Europe, and the General 
Peace, under the protection of which, the 
rights, the liberty, and independence of na- 
tions, had been recently placed and secured. 
** Art. II.—-Although the means destined 
for the attainment of so great and salutary 
an object, ought not to be subjected to limi- 
tation, and although the High Contracting 
Parties are resolved to devote thereto ail 
those means which, in their respective si- 
tuations, they are enabled to dispose of, 
they have nevertheless agreed to keep con- 
siantly in the field, each, a force of 150,000 
men complete, including cavalry, in the 
proportion of at least one-tenth, and a just 
proportion of artillery, not reckoning gar- 
risons ; and to employ the same actively 
and conjointly against the common enemy. 
Art. I1I,—The High Contracting Par- 
ties reciprocally engage not to lay down 
their arms but by common consent, nor be- 
fore the object of the war, designated in the 
first article of the present treaty, shall have 
been attained; nor until Bonaparte shall 
have been rendered absolutely unable to 
create disturbance, and to renew his at- 
tempts for possessing himself of the su- 
preme power in France. 


[Articles 4, 5. and 6. unimportant. ] 


Art. VIl.—The engagements entered 
into by the present treaty, having for their 
object the maintenarfce of the general peace, 
the high contracting parties agree to invite 
all the powers of Europe to accede to the 
same. 

“Art. VITL—The present treaty hav- 
ing no other end in view but to support 
Franee, or any other country which may 
be invaded, against the enterprizes of Bo- 
naparte and his adherents, his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty shall be specially invited to 
accede hereunto; and in the event of his 
Majesty’s reauiring the forces stipulated in 
the second article, to make known what as- 
sistance circumstances will allow him to 
bring forward in furtherance of the object 
of the present treaty. 

Separate Ar ticle.—As circumstances might 
prevent his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from 
keeping constantly in the field the number 
of troops specified in the second Article, it 
is agreed that his Britannic Majesty shall 
have the option, either of furnishing his 
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contingent in men, or of paying at the ya, and oth 


of thirty pounds sterling per annum f, For the: 
each cavalry soldier, and twenty pounds preserV« 
per annum for each infantry soldier, t),, tary, a 
may be wanting to complete the number stitutior 
stipulated in the second Article.” every t 
NEW CONSTITUTION—PREPARATIONS op waltsy 
BONAPARTE—AND INTERNAL sary we wish 
OF FRANCE. resolved 
proposit 
Bonaparte still continues to hold out pro. prove th 
fessions of peace to the nations of Europe, the righ 
and of moderation in his domestic govern. ouards, 
ment; and from the language of the French all its e3 
papers and of the public proclamations, jt corps Wi 
would appear to be his fixed determination in short, 
not to commence a war until the Allies pass political 
the French frontier. ‘* On the first violy. with the 
tion of our frontiers (says an address of the sary to ¢ 
War Minister to the Prefects and Sub-Pre. indepenc 
fects) * the Emperor will be at the head dignity ¢ 
of his legions,” &c. In the same address, followin, 
the inhabitants are called upon to rise in Act to | 
resistance against the enemy, and the mode shall be 
of warfare which they are to pursue is point. acceptati 
ed out to them. the who! 
The following is an abstract of the new {Here 
constitution which he proposes to the French titles, or 
people, and which is to be discussed and lative Pe 
finally arranged by the assembly of the eiec- the Emy 
toral colleges about to be convened at Pi chamber 
ris. It is entitled. nominati 
Additional Act to the Constitutions of te oy then 
‘* Napoleon, by the Grace of God and the bows a 
Constitutions, Emperor of the French; Chaneell 
to all who are and shall be, health. dent. 'f 
“* Since we were first called, now fifteen mily are 
years past, by the wishes of France to the bers at 1 
Government of the State, we have ended at 2], 
voured to improve, at various periods, the Chamber 
‘constitutional ferms, according to the wau's by the p 
and desires of the nation, and profiting by 23 years 
the lessons of experience. The Constitts to be ap 
tions of the Empire have thus been formed the Sessj 
from a series of acts which have been cloth- m7 Emp 
ed with the approbation of the people. We Mf (la ney 
then had, for object, to organize a grand 
federative European system, which we ha * to p 
adopted as being conformable to the spit! nts el 
of the age and favourable to the progi® er. 
of civilization.. In order to complete ths af ee d 
and to give it all the extent and stability © 4 a | 
which it was susceptible, we had postpone a ‘sted, 
the establishment of many internal institu ; 
tions, more especially those whit" | a the 
destined to protect the liberty of citize ¥ chai 
Henceforward our aim will enly be 
the prosperity of France by hind 
dating public liberty. Hence jest The Ne 
necessity of many important modifi¢ timing 


in the Constitutions, Senatus Cons? ‘i 
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jj other acts Which govern this Empire. 
for these reasons, wishing, on ene side, to 
preserve of the past what is good and salu- 
«ary, and, on the other, to render the Con- 
gitutions of our Empire, conformable in 
every thing, to the national wishes and 
wants, as Well as to the state of peace whieh 
we wish to maintain with Europe, we have 
resolved to refer to the people a series of 
propositions, tending to modify and im- 
prove the Constitutional Acts, to surround 
the rights of citizens with all their safe- 
muards, to give the representative system 
jl its extension, to invest the intermediate 
corps with desirable importance and power 5 
in short, to combine the highest point of 
political liberty and of individual safety 
with the strength and concentration neces- 
sary to cause foreign powers to respect the 
independence of the French people, and the 
dignity of our Crown. Consequently, the 
flowing articles, forming a Supplementary 
Act to the Constitutions of the Empire, 
shall be submitted to the free and solemn 
acceptation of all the citizens throughout 
the whole of France.” 
{Here follow 73 articles, divided into six 
titles, or sections. By the first, the Legis- 
lative Pewer is declared to be exercised by 
the Emperor and two Chambers: the first 
chamber, that of Peers, is hereditary, the 
nominations to be made by the Emperor, 
and then to descend from male to male in a 
direct line: their number is unlimited : to 
take their seat at the age of 21, but not to 
have a deliberative voice till 25. The Arch- 
Chaneellor of the Empire to be the Presi- 
dent. ‘The members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily are Peers by: privilege ; become mem- 
bers at 18; and have a deliberative voice 
at 21. The second chamber, called the 
Chamber of Representatives, to be chosen 
by the people ; their number 629; must be 
25 years of age ; the President, or Speaker, 
to be appointed at the commencement of 
the Session, Subject to the approbation of 
the Emperor ; and his functions'to continue 
tll a new chamber is called: the chamber 
th the qualifications ef its members, 
“to pronounce on the validity of con- 
es elections: their travelling and resi- 
to be paid. This Chamber 
te ~~ and re-elected every five 
; teat! embers of either house cannot be 
quency ‘ except in case of flagrant delin- 
the prosecuted criminally during 
the aint but by virtue of a resolution of 
of which he forms a part. 
tin for from arrest or deten- 
rt0 sit. a : ter the calling of the cham- 
40 days after the session. 
Criminal ¢ tried by their chambers in 
matters. The quality of a Peer 
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and of a Representative is compatible with 
ail public functions, except those employ- 
ed in the collection of the revenue. Pre- 
fects and Sub-Prefects are not eligibie to 
be elected. The Emperor to send intd the 
Chambers Ministers and Counsellors of 
State, who are to take part in the discus- 
sion, but not to have a deliberative voice, 
unless they are Members : these persons to 
afford information, if it do not compromise 
the safety of the State. he sittings of 
both Chambers to be public, with power to 
form themselves into Secret Committees, 
the Peers on the demand of ten, and the 
Representatives on that of 25 Members. 
Government may also require Secret Com- 
mittees when it has communications to 
make. But the deliberations and votes can- 
not take place but in a public sitting. The 
Emperor may prorogue, adjourn, and dis- 
solve the Chamber of Representatives ; but 
the Proclamation which pronounces the 
dissolution, shall also convoke the Electoral 
Colleges for a new election, and appoint 
the meeting of Representatives within six 
months at furthest. The Government has 
the proposal of laws; the Chambers may 
propose amendments ; which, if not adop- 
ted by Government, the Chamber must 
vote on the law as it has been proposed. 
The Chambers may request Government to 
propose a law on a determinate object, and 
to draw up what it may seem proper to 
them to insert in the law; if adopted in 
one Chamber, it must be carried to the 
other; and if approved there, it is to be 
carried to the Emperor. No written dis- 
course, except the Reports of Committees 
and of the Ministers, can be read in either 
Chamber.—The Second Title relates to the 
Elections, and is uninteresting. ‘The Third 
Title reiates to the Taxes. The general di- 
rect Tax can be voted only for one year: 
the indirect taxes may be voted for several 
years. No direet or indirect Tax in money 
can be levied, no loan can take place, nv 
inseription of credit in the great book of 
public debt can be made, no domain can be 
alienated nor exchanged, no levy of men 
for the army can be ordered, no portion of 
territory can be exchanged, but by virtue 
of a law. No proposition of impost, of 
loan or levy of men for the army can be 
made, but in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. It is also to the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, that there shal! be presented, in 
the first instance, the general budget of the 
State, containing the account of income, 
and the proposition of the funds to be as- 
signed for the year to each department of 
the Ministry ; 2. The account of the income 
and expenditure of the former year or years, 
The Fourth Title relates to the responsi- 
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bility of Ministers. All the acts of Govern- 
ment must be countersigned by a Minister 
of a Department. Ministers are respon- 
sible for these acts, and for the execution 
of the laws: they may be accused by the 
Chamber of Representatives and judged by 
the Chamber of Peers: military and naval 
commanders may in like manner be accu- 
sed and tried. The Fifth Title invests ,in 
the Emperor the appointment of all the 
Judges, who cannot be removed, and are 
to enjoy their situations for life. The In- 
stitution of Juries is maintained: all pro- 
secutions to be made public: military offen- 
ces only to be tried by military tribunals ; 
all other offences, even if committed by 
soldiers, ure within the jurisdiction of the 
civil tribunals. The Emperor has power 
to pardon and to grant amnesties. The 
Sixth Section relates to the rights of Citi- 
zens. All Frenchmen are equal in the 
Jaw, whether as contributors to the public 
taxes and imposts, or as to admission to ci- 
vil and military employments: no one can 
be prosecuted, arrested, imprisoned, or 
exiled, but according to the forms prescrib- 
ed by the law. Liberty of worship is grant. 
ed toall. Every citizen has the right of 
printing and publishing his thoughts (sign- 
ing his name,) without any previous cen- 
sorship, and subject only to legal responsi- 
bility after the publication, by the verdict 
of Juries, even where there should be no 
occasion but for a correctional penalty.— 
The right of petitioning the Government 
or the two Chambers, is secured to ali ci- 
tizens. No place can be declared in a state 
of siege by the Government except in case 
of invasion by a foreign power or of civil 
tumults. The 67th and last article for 
ever excludes the Bourbons, by interdict- 
ing any proposition for their recal: it is as 
follows: 

‘“* The French people declare moreover, 
that in the delegation which they have made, 
and which they shall make of their powers, 
they have not intended to give, nor do they 
give the right of proposing the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons, or any Prince of 
that family, on the Throne, even in case of 
the extinction of the Imperial dynasty ; nor 
the right of re-establishing, either the ancient 
feudal nobility ; or the feucal and seignorial 
privileges 3 or tithes; or any privileged and 
dominant worship; nor the power of mak- 
ing any attempt upon the irrevocability of 
the sale of the national domains; they for- 
maliy interdict to the Government, the 
Chambers, and the Citizens, all propositions 
to that effect. 

Signed, NAPOLEON. 

Countcrsigned, the Duke de Bassano. 
Daied Paris, April 20, 1814. 
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Then follows a Decree regulating the De 
portion of Representatives for each depar. 
ment, who are in all to be 615.—Anotho, 
Decree appoints 23 Deputies to be nomins. 
ted for all the arrondisserment:, from amony 
merchants, ship owners, bankers, and me. 
nufacturerse ‘They shall be chosen by tip 
Electoral Colleges, out of lists presented by 
every department. Next follows a decres 
for opening Registers, in which the yoy; 
for and against the Constitution, collects; 
throughout France, are to be inscribed— 
They are to be open 10 days. The act of 
the Constitution is also to be sent to the 
Army and Navy. ‘The Assembly of the 
Field of May (as it is termed) for examin. 
ing the votes, Kc. is appointed for the 2¢th 
May. 

In the mean time, measures of defence 
scem chiefly to be occupying the attention 
of Bonaparte’s government, and we have 
Jong accounts in the French papers of the 
preparations making to imeet the attack of 
the allied powers. In the interior, defensive 
preparations seem to be adopted to a great 
extent. Valenciennes and some other for 
tresses have been inundated. In different 
parts of the country intrenchments have 
been thrown up, and several towns have 
been put in a state of defence. Eight armies 
of observation have also, it is stated, been 
formed and stationed at different points 
These are to be further assisted by national 
guards and volunteer corps, and lastly by 
the levy en masse. For the defence of Pi 
ris, we are told, that 600 pieces of cannon 
are to be placed on the heights of Mont 
martre and Menil Mortant, and the inhabi 
tants of the suburbs it is said have volun 
teered, along with the national guard, to de 
fend these works. The great question 's 
how far all those projected arrangeme's 

can be carried into practice, and this impo" 

ant point can only be brought to the ue 

when the armies meet in the field to dea 
the great interests involved in the approach 
ing contest. 

Respecting the internal state of Franc 
the Moniteur of May 12th contains ann 
esting report from Fouche, the minister “ 
Police, from which it appears, that the « 
herents of the Bourbons stil! retain the! ™ 
fluence in various parts of the counl)= 
Those disorders are stated to be occasiot 
by the moderation of the government = 
some severe measures are accordingly ™ 
commended, and have been adopted, “an 
press thé evil. Emigrations, we 
are again 
carried on with foreign powers—commn” 
are forming in the towns—and Oe a 
are fomented in different par ts. 
place a mayor has been assassinate es 
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Chouans. The tri-coloured flag has been 


pulled down by some women. In the de- 
partment of Gard, a band of disciplined in- 
dividuals were bearing the white flag, and 
some armed bands have appeared in other 
departments. ‘To put down those plans of 
hostility against the reigning dynasty, a 
decree has been issued, providing that all 
Frenchmen who do not return to France, 
within a given time, shall be prosecuted— 
the taking down of the tri-coloured flag is 
declared to be criminal—and all Prefects 
who do not resist such proceedings are to be 
prosecuted. Those who bear the rallying 
sign of the Bourbons to be punished by a 
year’s imprisonment. 

The Court of Louis XVIII. still conti- 
nues at Ghent, whither we are told great 
numbers of French officers are resorting to 
join his standard. ‘To the French people, 
Louis, on the 3d instant, addressed the fol- 
lowing declaration : 

Louis, by the Grace of God, King of France 
and Navarre. To all our subjects, greeting. 

‘* France, free and respected, was enjoy- 
ing, by our care, the peace and prosperity, 
which had been restored to it, when the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from the 
island of Elba, and his appearance on the 
French territory, seduced to revolt the great- 
est part of thearmy, Supported by this il- 
legal force, he has made usurpation and ty- 
ranny succeed to the equitable empire of the 
laws. The efforts and the indignation of 


our subjects, the Majesty of the throne, and 


that of the national representation, have 
yielded to the violence of a mutinous sol- 
diery, whom treacherous and perjured lead- 
ers have seduced by deceitful hopes. 

* This criminal success having excited in 
Europe just alarms; formidable armies have 
been put in march towards France, and all 
the Powers have decreed the destruction of 
the tyrant. 

** Our first care, as our first duty, has 
been to cause a just and necessary distinc- 
tion to be recognised between the disturber 
. the peace and the oppressed French na- 
ion, 

“ Faithful to the principles which have 
always guided them, the sovereigns, our Al- 
lies, have declared their intention to respect 
the independence of France, and to guaran- 
tee the integrity of its territory. They have 
sven us the most solemn assurances, that 
they Will not interfere in the internal Go- 
vernment, and it is on these considerations 
we have resolved to accept their generous 
assistance, 

* The usurper has in vain attempted to 
among them, and by a 
ieciees moderation to disarm their just re- 

“nent, His whole life has for ever de- 
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prived him of the power of imposing upon 
good faith. Despairing of the success of 
his artilices, he seeks for the second time to 
precipitate with himself into the abyss, the 
nation over which he causes terror to reign. 
He renews all the departments of adminis- 
tration, in order to fill them wholly with 
men sold to his tyrannical projects; he dis- 
organises the national guards, whose blood 
he intends to lavish in a sacrilegious war ; 
he begins to abolish rights which have been 
long zince abolished. 

** He convokes a pretended Field of May 
to multiply the accomplices of his usurpa- 
tion; he promises to proclaim there in the 
midst of bayonets a derisory imitation of 
that constitution, which, after 25 years of 
disorders and calamities, had for the first 
tinie founded on a solid basis the liberty and 
the happiness of France. Finally, he has 
consummated the greatest of all crimes to- 
wards our subjects, by attempting to sepa- 
rate them from their sovereign, to tear 
them away from our family, whose existence 
for so many ages has been identified with 
that of the nation itself, and is still at this 
moment the only thing that can guarantee 
the stability of the legitimacy of the Go- 
vernment, the rights and the liberty of the 
people, the mutual interests of France and 
of Kurope. 

** In these circumstances, we rely with 
entire confidence on the sentiments of our 
subjects, who cannot fai! to perceive the 
dangers and the miseries to which they are 
exposed by a man whom assembied Europe 
has devoted to public vengeance. All the 
powers know the dispositions of Vrance.— 
We are assured of their amicable views and 
of their support. 

*“* Frenchmen! seize the means of deli- 


‘verance which are offered to your courage. 


Rally round your King, your father, the 
defender of all your rights; hasten to him 
to assist him in saving you, to put an end 
to a revolt the prolongation of which might 
become fatal to our country, and by the 
punishment of the author of so many evils, 
to accelerate the cera of a general reconci- 
liation. 

‘* Given at Ghent, the second day of the 
month of May, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fif- 
teen, and the twentieth year of our 
reign. ** Louis.” 

ITALY. 

According as we stated in our last Num- 
ber, the king of Naples, learning the inten- 
tion of the sovereigns at Vienna to strip 
him of his Crown, put his troops in motion, 
and marching through the Roman states, 
advanced into the north of Italy, as far re 
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the banks of the Po, proclaiming as he went, 
his design of establishing the independence 
of {taly, and inviting the Italians to join 
his standards, and throw off the yoke of 
foreigners, by which they had been so long 
degraded. ‘The court of Austria lost no 
time in checking the advance of Murat 5 
and the armies already in the country being 
speedily re-inforced, the Neapolitans soon 
iound themselves overmatched, and, after 
several unimportant skirmishes, fell back to 
Ancona, pursued by the Austrian Generals 
Bianchi and Frimont. In these circum- 
stances Murat endeavoured to treat for an 
armistice, alleging that he had not advan- 
ced for the purposes of aggression or con- 
quest, but in order to make the treaty with 
him be respected. His overtures, however, 
were rejected 5 and finding himself in dan- 
ger of being cat off from the Roman and 
Neapolitan states, he abandoned Ancona, 
and marched against the army of General 
Bianchi, with which he came in contact on 
the Ist May, before Tolentino, where se- 
veral bloody battles were fought on the Ist 
2d and 3d, and the Neapolitans were finally 
repulsed and pursued upon Macerata. Mu- 
at’s afiairs are thus reckoned desperate 3 
and in the meantime, a convention has been 
entered into between the courts of Vienna 
and Sicily, by which the kingdom of Naples 
is guaranteed to Ferdinand the IV. whois 
hkely to be acknowledged by ali the allied 
powers. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO OPPOSE THE WAR. 


On the L7th instant, a numerous meet- 
ing convened in Westminster to consider of 
petitioning Parliament against the renewal 
of war with France. 

Major Cartwright opened the proceedings 
in a speech of some length, in which he de- 
precated, in the strongest terms, the renewal 
of a war which he said was wholly unpro- 
voked, and which in its consequences must 
entail upon the people of England endless 
ruin and distress. He concluded by mov- 
ing a petition in conformity to his senti- 
ments, which was seconded by Mr Walker 
in a speech of the like tendency. 

The question was then put, and the pe- 
tition having been read, it was adopted una- 
nimously. 

The petition sheweth, ** That’ the war 
interfering with the choice of a Sovereign 
in France would be flagrantly unjust. That 
the injustice will not be cured by refusing 
to negociate With Napoleon. That under 
our present taxation to provoke war is des- 
peration or insanity. That such policy 
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could in no way be accounted for byt sy 
the mercenary malignity of the domest, 
enemics, who have robbed the nativn of jt, 
rightful representation. ‘That evil Counei), 
lors have occasioned the enactiment of the 
Property Tax, which is a cause of ery) 
privation. That such evil Councillors ag 
on the principle of taxation without repre. 
sentation, and adopt it as an instrument o! 
terror. That if any ministers have advised 
an unjust war against France, such Minis. 
ter ought to be impeached.” 

Sir Francis Burdeit was appointed to 
present the petition to the House of Com. 
mons ; and ona vote of thanks being pas. 
sed to the honourable Baronet, Sir lrancis 
observed, that he should be proud to lay 
the petition which had been just read be. 
fore an assembly which was falsely called 
the House of Commons, yet he did not ex. 
pect that it would’ meet with a betier re. 
ception than that which had been voted by 
the City of London for the same purpose; 
but they shall now hear the voice of the 
people with regard to the awful topic of 
war. It would be quite sufficient to be du- 
ped once in an age. In the present circum. 
stances, it was perfectly obvious that there 
was no just ground of quarrel with France; 
for what treaty had they violated, or rather, 
he might inquire, what treaties had we not 
violated, and the Ailies ? If such was the 
general infraction of treaties, why should 
we not place equal confidence in France 
with other countries ? We know that France 
has renounced all views of aggression against 
this country, and we know that her people 
are now engaged, after the convulsions and 
miseries of war, in establishing a more m0- 
derate and rational system. There wasa 
familiar saying, ‘* Tell me whose company 
you keep, and I will tell you who you are. 
Well, then, what company has this Adminis 
tration kept ? ‘They have made alliance with 
despots, and after what they have done in 
pouring forth blood and _ partitioning ter 
tories to satisfy their ambition, they deserv? 
no better name.— With such views, he hop- 
ed, that petitions would be presented from 
all parts of the kingdom, against this nen 
rious war, and he should take the earliest 
opportunity of submitting the present ” 
the observation of the House of Common 
—After the usual routine of business 
such occasions, the meeting adjourned. " 

A similar meeting took place the same 
day in Southwark, when @ proposal de 
made to petition the Princess Charlotte, a 
she would intercede with her Royal fathe 
to dissolve the present Parliament, @” 
miss his present ministers. This mote . 
overruled, and resolutions were agreed 
against the renewal of war. sco? 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


Wesit—LORD JUSTICE and Lorp 
SUCCOTH. 
Stirling, April 15. 1815. 

HE Circuit Court was opened here this 

day by the Lord Justice Clerk and Lord 
Succoth. 

Duncan Cameron, from Glasgow, accu- 
sed of sheep-stealing, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation. 

Apil 17.—T. and J. Bennie, miners at 
Coalsnaughton, Clackmannanshire, were in- 
dicted for exciting a mob in that place, and 
oistructing and deforcing the officers of ex- 
cise in the exercise of their duty, joined to 
avery barbarous assault on a constable ac- 
| ting in aid of the officers on the occasion.— 
The Jury, by an unanimous verdict, found 
Thomas Bennie guilty of the mobbing and 
deforcement, and John Bennie of waylay- 
ing the constable, and beating and bruising 
hin to the great effusion of his blood and 
| danger of his life; and the Court sentenced 

Thomas Bennie to nine months, and John to 

twelve months imprisonment in the jail of 

Stirling, and to be once whipped through 

the town of Clackmannan during that pe- 

riod, 

Inverary, Aprii 20.—The Court was o- 
pened by Lord Succoth, but no public bu- 
sihess came before it. 

Glusgow, April 25.—This day the Circuit 

| Court of Justiciary was opened here, by 
the Right Honourable the Lords Justice 

Clerk and Suecoth. 

After the usual formalities, the Court 
proceeded to the trial of Robert M‘Kinlay, 
vohn Norval, Catherine Campbell or Mac- 

kay, and Rebert Duncan, accused of theft 
and reset of theft. M‘Kinlay having escap- 
whey Greenock jail, was outlawed for 
““ppearance, and the diet was deserted 


spainst the others, pro loco et tempore, and 
me cre Committed on a new warrant.— 
| Justice Clerk expressed his opin- 
the event of M‘Kinlay, the 

“cipal offender, not being taken, the case 


the Judge Ordinary, on 

ne extreme youth of Norval and 

etinely Which Opinion Lord Sueccoth 
oincided, 

e 

| then proceeded to the trial of 

ACCused of and Archibald Mitchell, 

means on the 7th of March last, 

aise keys or other instruments, 


stolen froma chest of drawers in the house 
of John Darroch, vintner in Greenock, two 
pocket-books, containing about £.30 in bank 
notes, a bill of £.40, and somé trinkets.— 
Mitchell having been outlawed for non-ap- 
pearance, M'Cormick was put to the bar, 
and pleaded Not Guilty. 

The principal witness was John Darroch, 
who guve a circumstantial account of the 
manner the robbery was committed, His 
testimony was corroborated by a number of 
other witnesses who were examined. 

The Jury returned a verdict of guilty art 
and part of the crime libelled. Sentenced 
to be transported for 14 years. 

The Court next proceeded to the trial of 
James Ruff, William Henderson, James 
Norris, and Thomas Hattrick, accused of 
mobbing and rioting, and of obstructing the 
sailing of ships, having, by the aid of a 
mob, dismantled the ship Rosina, while 
lying in the harbour of Greenock. ‘The pan- 
nels pleaded guilty of mobbing only, and the 
Jury returned a verdict accordingly. Sen- 
tenced to be three months in Greenock jail. 

Catherine M‘Donald was put to the bar, 
accused of stealing, on the 28th November 
last, from Alexander Grieve, weaver, Max- 
weltown Sireet, Paisley, (with whom she 
was servant,) a cheese, some meal, three 
silk shawls, and two duffle cloaks. ‘She 
pleaded guilty, and the Jury returned a 
verdict in terms of her own confession. The 
Court sentenced M‘Donald to 12 mouths 
imprisonment in Glasgow bridewell. 

James M*Morren, accused of sheep-steal- 
ling, was outlawed for not appearing. 

Aprii 26.—This day the Court met at 10 
o'clock, and preceeded to the trial of Wil- 
liam Craig, vintner, and rigger, Greenock, 
accused of assaulting, deforcing, and obstruc- 
ting James Brown, one of his Majesty’s 
officers of the Shireff Court, in his duties, by 
assaulting him on the 16th December last, 
with a constable’s baton, when he was ex- 
ecuting a poind on his property for an ar- 
rear of assessed taxes. 

The priserer pleaded guilty to the charge 
in the indictment. The Jury found him 
guilty in terms of his own confession, and 
he was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment in Greenock jail. 

Walter M‘iinlay and Malcolm Glen, ac- 
cused of murder, or culpable homicide, were 
next put tothe bar. ‘The prisoners plead- 
ed Not Guilty, and a Jury having been im- 
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pannelled, anumber of witnesses were ex- 
amined, from whose evidence it appeared, 
that Agnes Paterson, while walking with 
Archibald Paterson, his wife, and another 
man, near Captain Smollet’s porter’s lodge, 
at Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, on the 2d of 
January last, was shot by one or other of 
the pannels, of which she afterwards died. 
Jt also appeared, that the pannels and others 
had been shooting at a target, and a shot 
fired by one of the pannels had struck Ag- 
nes Paterson, who was passing on the road, 
and was not seen by any of the party who 
were firing at the target. 

In exculpation, the pannels produced a 
sketch of the ground, and adduced witnes- 
ses to prove, that, from the nature of it, it 
was highly improbable that the defunct was 
killed by a shot fired by them, or if that 


was the case, that a sufficient degree of 
blame could not attach to them to infer the © 


crime libelled. 

The Jury returned a verdict of Not Guil- 
ty, and they were dismissed from the bar. 

John Barret, accused of robbing on the 
high road from Port-Glasgow to Paisley, 
on the 25th of February last, was put to the 
bar.. The Jury returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty, and he was dismissed from the bar. 

John M*Niel, alias John Niel, alias John 
MGeary, alias Teapot, accused of robbery, 
was next put to the bar, and pleaded guilty. 
The Advocate-depute, in respect of his con- 
fession, and some_ other circumstances, re- 
stricted the libel. The Jury returned an 
unanimous verdict, firtding the prisoner 
Cruilfy in terms of his own confession; and 
after an impressive admonition from the 
Lord Justice Clerk, he was sentenced to be 
transported beyond seas for seven years. 

M‘Lauchlan, accused of five seve- 
ral assaults, was next put to the bar, and 
having pleaded guilty to the fourth and fifth 
charges in the indictment, the Advocate- 
Depute passed from the three first charges, 
and a verdict was. returned accordingly. 
Sentence seven years transportation. 

John Campbei!, hatter in Glasgow, accu- 
sed of theft and housebreaking, was next 
put to the bar, and having pleaded guilty, 
a verdict was returned accordingly. To be 
transported for seven years. 

April 27.—Robert Hannah, Alexander 
Sutherland, and James Whitehill, accused 
of entering, on the evening of the 10th De- 
cember last, the shop of Mrs Campbell, 
milliner, Bell Street, Glasgow, and stealing 
from thence 18 pieces of ginghams, value 
£.50; and of being habit and repute 
thieves: and Hanse Peebles and his wife 
Janet Turnbull, accused of resetting the 
property stolen from the shop of Mrs Camp- 
bell. The prisoners pleaded uot guilty, and 


a Jury having been impannelled, the 4, Mat 
lowing witnesses were called.— James 
Mr ‘Simpson, Clerk to Mr Henderso, night 
one of the Town Clerks ; Robert Hood, Es, now de 
A. Newbigging, Esq. W. Dalgligh, Esq, Landre 
and W. Kccles, Esq. four of the Magistrates, thence 
and Mr R. Henderson, one of the Towy three c 
Clerks, proved the prisoner’s declarations, tal bot! 
and the identity of the various articles ty per 8 
be produced in evidence. Gardne 
It appears that after the robbery, ang Martin 
previous to their being apprehended, Hay. The 
nah and Sutherland had gone to Edinburgh; Advoca 
and a letter from them to Pecbles was read, tin, and 
mentioning, that as business was very dull Gardi 
in Edinburgh, they hoped he would remi: fourteer 
them two or three guineas, for which they 
would settle on their return. 
The several declarations of the prisoners 
were then read, which finished the evidence 
for the prosecution. Ayr, 
No evidence being offered in exculpation, opened 
and the Jury having retired about ten mi. when Pe 
nutes, returned a_ verdict, unanimously Potter, é 
finding Robert Hannah and Alexander Su ty) and 
therland guilty of the theft, libelled, but the years tra 
being habit and repute ol proven ; Hanse Jobn ( 
Peebles, and Janet Turnbull, or Peebles, his cused of 
wife, guilty of reset of theft, as libelled; guilty. 
and the libel sot proven against James Charle 
Whitehill. After an admonition from the ty, on hi 
Lord Justice-Clerk, Whitehill was dismise! !sery 0 
from the bar. ‘The other four were senten transport 
ced to be each transported for 14 years. Dumfr 
James Edgar, a boy of fourteen years 0: the Circu, 
age, was then put to the bar, accused of ev here by 1 
tering the house of Mr Naismith at Green- inilly, wh 
head, by the dining-room window, aid James 
stealing a number of silver spoons. Jt aj cer, lately 
peared from the evidence, that a boy wa nish of Ki 
seen going out of the window and iminedi- : the ins 
ately ran off ; but being closely pursued he ae cr 
threw the spoons away, and made his ¢& ; ictmen 
cape, and the prisoner was afterwards app!" 4 of Jar 
hended by Mr Brown, of the horse patio a of the 
Though several of the witnesses thougts or or 
the prisoner very like the boy, none of te 2 clonic 
would swear to the identity of his per deceasy 
The Jury found the libel no? prover, and ale ng at 
ter a very suitable address from Lord Sue ih 
coth, he was dismissed from the bar. € par 
April 28.—Andrew Howie and John “ 
lan, accused of entering, on the at “a ay m 
the 11th November, the premises re ag a 
James Bell, agent for the London and my, ane 
burgh Shipping Company, and stealing In co 
thence a bale of fine black cloth, which" the 
addressed ** Mr James Jackson, 
The pannels pleaded Not Guilty. hy 
was then led, and the Jury three 
dict unanimously finding Howie much 
the libel xotyproven against Allan. rving d6 ‘ 
sentenced tu seven years transpor” aithew May 18, 
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Matthew Gardner, Robert Rankin, and 
James Martin, accused of entering, on the 
night of 8th December last, the shop of the 
now deceased Mr James Cameron, grocer 
Landressy Street, Calton, and stealing from 
thence three beef hams, two mutton hams, 
three cheeses, @ quantity of candles, a crys- 
tal bottle filled with whisky, a pair of cop- 
per scales, and three shillings Sterling. 
Gardner and Kankin pleaded guilty, and 
Martin not guilty. 

The Court, on the motion of the Depute- 
Advocate, deserted the libel against Mar- 
tin, and he was dismissed simpliciter. 

Gardner and Rankin were sentenced to 
fourteen years transportation. 


MEADOWBANK and LorD 
Pir MILLY. 


Ayr, April 18.-The Circuit Court was 
opened here yesterday by Lord Pitmilly, 
when Patrick or Peter Campbell and John 
Potter, accused of theft, both pleaded guil- 
ty, and were each sentenced to fourteen 
years transportation. 

Jobn Craig, private in the 74th foot, ac- 
cused of culpable homicide, was found not 
guilty, 

Charles Fleck, or Affleck, was found guil- 
ty, on his own confession, of falsehood, and 
forgery of a bill, and sentenced to 14 years 
transportation. 

Dumfries, April 25.—On Saturday last, 
the Circuit Court of Justiciary was opened 
here by the Right Honourable Lord Pit- 
milly, when 

James Irving and Alexander M‘Kay Fra- 
ser, lately residing at Highmoor, in the pa- 
of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, were. indicted 
at the instance of his Majesty’s Advocate, 
| for the crime of culpable homicide. The 

indictment set forth, that, upon the 27th 

day of January last, in the immediate vici- 
nity of the house of Chapelknow, the pan- 
nels, or one or other of them, did wickedly 
and feloniously, assault, box with, and beat 
the deceased John Gow, labourer, some time 
es at Nellsfield, in the parish of Grait- 
y. 
The pannels pleaded not guilty. It ap- 
| ae from the evidence adduced, that, on 

‘te day mentioned in the indictment, the 
s “cased and the pannels had wrought to- 
ing, and, at the close of the day, that 
‘y+ company with several others, had 
B®" to the inn at Chapelknow, where they 

ank rather freely. They began each to 
‘of his strength ; and in the end they 
to go out to wrestle, or fight. The 
mah rs rounds, the deceased, who was 
€ Stouter man, knocked the pannel 


‘Ving down, and 
May 1813 the other pannel, Fraser, 
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interfered, pulled the deceased off Irving, 
and assisted him to get up. The deceased 
and Irving then prepared to set to again, 
and Irving struck the deceased on the left 
breast, or about the face. He fell freely 
backwards, and his head struck a stone, or 
hard frozen height. He never moved or 
spoke. 

It appeared from the evidence of the me- 
dical gentlemen who examined the body, 
that death did not ensue from the blows, 
but from a concussion upon the brain, re- 
ceived in the fall. 

The Jury retired, and returned a verdict, 
viva voce, finding the pannel Irving guilty, 
but recommended him to mercy; and the 
other pannel, Fraser, not guilty. 

The Judge, after an impressive admoni- 
tion, pronounced sentence, ordaining Irving 
to be imprisoned for the space of one month 
in the tolbooth of Dumfries, and Fraser to 
be dismissed simpliciter from the bar. 

Jedburgh, May 1.—On Thursday last, 
the Circuit Court of Justiciary was opened 
here by Lord Pitmilly. The criminal cases 
before the Court were as follow :—° 

Ist, Thomas Vessie, accused of theft, 
with two trifling exceptions, pleaded guilty 
to the several articles of indictment laid to 
his charge, and was, upon his own confes- 
sion, sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. 

2d, John Jaffrey, residenter in Kelso, ac- 
cused of fire-raising, and of writing and 
sending an anonymous incendiary letter, 


threatening to burn the houses of several in- 


dividuals residing in Kelso. The Advocate- 
Depute restricted the libel to the latter of 
these charges ; and after a trial which oc- 
cupied above «thirteen hours, the Jury reti- 
red, and the next day found, by a plurality 
of voices, the libel proven, in so far as re- 
garded the writing and sending the incen- 
diary letter libelled on; whereupon he was 
sentenced to transportation for seven years. 

3d, Alexander Nelson, auctioneer, and 
late sheriff-officer in Kelso, accused of two 
separate charges, the one of beating his 
wife, when in liquor, and the other of mur- 
der, she having died within two or three 
days after the assault was committed, plead- 
ed not guilty to the charge of murder, but 
confessed that he was guilty of the assault, 
with this explanation, that he was provo- 
ked thereto, by his wife’s drunkenness and 
obstinacy. The Depute Advocate retricted 
the libel to the assault, and the pannel was 
found guilty upon his own confession, and 
sentenced to nine months imprisonment in 
the county jail. 

4th, Robert Hardy, accused of uttering 
false and counterfeit shillings and sixpences, 
in the town of Jedburgh, was, upon hit 
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own petition, banished Scotland for four- 
teen years. 

5th, James Little, farmer in Denholm, 
James and John Beattie, stocking-makers 
there, and John Oliver, nailer at Teviot- 
haugh, accused of mobbing and deforcing 
water bailiffs, were unanimously acquitted. 

6th, Henry Stockwell, servant to An- 
drew Wilson, flesher in Hawick, accused of 
an assault on Janet Ogilvie, with intent to 
ravish. The diet against him, on account 
of the absence of a material witness, was 
deserted pro loco et tempore. 


North.—Lorp HERMAND and Lorp 
GILLIES. 


Perth, April 21.—The Circuit Court was 
opened here this day, by Lords Hermand 
and Gillies. 

James Kennedy was brought to the bar, 
accused of forging a bill of £.25 odds, 
which he presented to both the Union and 
British Linen Company’s Bank, and also an 
order by a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
for £.10 on the Perth bank. 

The pannel pleaded guilty, and the libel 
was restricted to an arbitrary punishment. 
The jury returned a verdict, finding the 
pannel guilty upon his judicial confession. 
To be transported for 14 years. 

William Peddie, John Martin, and James 
Monteath, were accused of assaulting John 
Pearson, apprentice to Mr D. Morrison, 
bookseller in Perth, and robbing him of his 
hat and 2s.; and also of assaulting John 
Torry, mason, and robbing him of two 
pounds, Bank of Scotland notes, both on 
the evening of Tuesday 21st March last. 
Monteath did not appear, and was outlaw- 
ed. The other two pleaded Not Guilty. 

Kight witnesses were examined for the 
Crown, but none for the pannels. 

The jury, after being charged by Lord 
Gillies, returned a viva voce verdict, finding 
Peddie guilty of the assault on John Pear- 
son; and the other charges in the indict: 
ment zof proven. Martin was therefore set 
at liberty. Peddie sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. 


April 22.—James M‘Pherson, Alexander 


Stewart, Charles Grant, Peter M‘Kay, and 
Robert Stewart, were accused of deforcing 
the revenue officers in a seizure of. illicit 
whisky, and of an assault upon the person 
of Mr Gray, Excise-officer, at Cupar-Angus. 

In the course of the trial it appeared that 
Mr Henderson, supervisor, Messrs Gray, 
¥lowerdon, and Sutherland, officers of Ex- 
cise at Cupar-Angus, had got information, 
about the end of December last, that there 
was a quantity of smuggled spirits conceal- 
ed in the house of Mr Wright, a carrier at 
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Kirkinch. After searching the house {), 
some time, they fell upon a large earthen. 
ware jar, or grey - beard, containing aly 
five gallons of whisky, concealed in a mea} 
chest, and they also discovered a loose flag 
in the kitchen floor, This they had scarce. 
ly lifted, and discovered that there were 
barrels below it, when a number of the pan- 
nels rushed into the room, and one of them 
(Grant) stood upon the flag, swearing, tha 
the man who first went down should haye 
his brains knocked out. Peter M‘Kay they 
made his appearance, and calling the excise 
officers severally aside, proposed a compo. 
sition. This they listened to the more 
readily, as they understeod that there were 
men posted in the adjacent woods, ready 
to assist the smugglers in case of necessity, 
M‘Kay went to his brethren, and after some 
conversation, returned with an anchor, say- 
ing, that was all they would agree to give 
up. ‘The officers consented to this, and 
prevailed upon the smugglers to lend them 
a barrel to contain the whisky they found 
in the grey-beard, and a horse to convey 
the whole to Cupar-Angus.—After they 
had proceeded about half a mile on the 
road to Meigle, they saw a number of peo 
ple collected on an eminence at the side of 
the road, and immediately after M‘Pherson 
came up with a stone in his hand, and took 
hold of the bridle of the hoyrse, declaring 
that he should not proceed a step farther 
with the whisky. A scuffle ensued, Gran! 
and Mr Gray were wounded, and the bx 
cise officers obliged to fly.—The whisky 
was brought back to Mr Gray, by a null 
ber of men who came and asked leave 
use his name for that purpose. At theit 
examination, the question was put to ea 
of the Excise officers, whether they com 
dered themselves as-deforced in their duty: 
and they all answered in the affirmative. 
Verdict—all the defenders guilty of de 
forcement, but the assault mot prove’. Sen 
tence nine months imprisonment. 
Aberdeen, April 29.—The Circuit-Coutt 
of Justiciary was opened here on Wednestt) 
last, by the Right Honourable Lords Her- 
mand and Gillies. 
Andrew Craig, accused of theft, rahe 
being by habit and repute a thief, in te 
guilty to the special charge for which za 
was indicted, viz. the stealing of a ewe ~ 
longing to a poor woman 3; but denied . 
general charge of habit and repute. 
animous verdict of guilty, in terms 1 - 
confession, was instantly made by the re 
without moving from their boxes 
pannel was sentenced to seven years 
sportation beyond seas. 
James Ross, indicted for an 45° 


ery on tie 
intent to commit a rape and robber pene 
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person of a young girl of 14 or I5 years of 
ace, was convicted, on his own confession, 
of the assault, and sentenced to banishment 
for life beyond seas. This was a most cruel 
and aggravated case 3 and if the prisoner is 
not lost to. every principle of feeling and 
humanity, the impressive address and ad- 
monition made to him by Lord Gillies, 
must have awakened him to a sense of the 
enormity of his guilt. 

James Anderson, from Banffshire, for 
forgery, Was found, by an unanimous ver- 
dict of the Jury, without leaving their 
poxes, not guilty, and immediately dismis- 
sed from the bar. _ 

George Milne and Robert Reith, students 
of medicine, indicted for the murder or cul- 
pable homicide of William Lumsden, la- 
bourer, Who lately met his death from a 
wound received in the streets of this city in 
ascuffe. Milne failed to appear, and sen- 
tence of fugitation passed of course against 
him. Robert Reith stood his trial, and af- 
tera full and deliberate investigation, the 
Jury, without hesitation, returned a viva 
voce verdict of not guilty, and he was ac- 
cordingly dismissed from the bar. 

John Campbell, John Ogg, Alexander 
Souter, and George Middleton, students of 
medicine, accused of taking up the dead 
body of a woman from the church-yard, 
were found guilty on their own confession ; 
but the Jury, at the same time, unanimous- 
ly recommended the young men to mercy. 
The Court sentenced them to fourteen days 
confinement, and a fine of £.100 Sterling, 
payable to the Lord Provost, for behoof of 
the Infirmary of Aberdeen. Lord Gillies 
siated,’that as this was the first case of the 
kind which had been brought before the 
Court in this district, and as there were se- 
‘eral alleviating circumstances attending it, 
he was disposed to listen to the recommen- 
cation of the Jury ; but that, if a similar 
fase should appear, the Court would cer- 
‘ainly mark its disapprobation, by inflicting 
4 punishment adequate to a crime so odious 
Nits nature, and so painful to the feelings 
ot relations and those connected. 

The diet was deserted against an old man 
named James Milne, accused of an assault, 
and he was recommitted on a new warrant. 

John Martin and Charles Learmonth, ac- 
cused of assault.—The diet in their case was 
“cserted simpliciter. 

Inverness, May 4.—The Court was this 
y opened by the Right Honourable Lords 
and Gillies. Wiiliarn M‘*Donald, 
eat ¥ the murder of Mary M‘Queen, 
Peet Pag at Auchender, parish of E- 
ena county of Moray, was first 
~“s8t to the bar. On account of the in- 
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disposition of the pannel the trial was post- 
poned. 

John M‘Donald, from the neighbourhood 
of Tarradale, accused of stealing a horse 
from the hill - grazing of Kilmorack—and 
Donald M‘Donald, alias M*Homaish, ac- 
cused of stealing three cows from the parks 
of Tulloch, were successively brought to the 
bar. The prisoners were both found guilty 
on their own confession, and, after a suita- 
ble admonition, were both sentenced to be 
transported beyond seas for 14 years, under 
the usual certification. 

Donald M‘Lennan, aceused of assault, 
was next brought forward. From the evi- 
dence adduced in this case, it appeared that 
several Gentlemen had come from Lochalsh 
to attend the funeral of Mrs M‘Donald of 
Barisdale, on the 6th day of December last, 
at Kirktown of Glenelg. After the funeral, 
they retired to one of the neighbouring cot- 
tages, to take some refreshment. About 
five o’clock in the evening, when they had 
just reached their boat, on their return 
home, they were attacked with sticks and 
stones by a number of riotous people. The 
Rev. Dr Downie, minister of Lochalsh, 
John Matheson, Esq. of Attadale, and se- 
veral others, who were in the boat, were 
severely hurt.. As it was quite dark when 
the scuffle took place, none of the witnesses 
could identify the prisoner. The Advo- 
cate-depute, therefore, gave up the case. 
M‘Lennan was found Not Guilty, assoilzied 
simpliciter, and dismissed from the bar. 

Margaret Gray, from the parish of Al- 
ness, and county of Ross, was accused of 
child-murder and concealment of pregnan- 
cy. The libel was restricted to the latter 
crime, and of this she was found guilty up- 
on her own confession, and sentenced to 


two months imprisenment. 


May 4.—William M*‘Donald, William 
Johnstone, and Robert Tait, ail from the 
parish of Killearnan, and county of Ross, 
were next brought to the bar: they were 
accused of assaulting, obstructing, and de- 
forcing David M‘Kay, clerk to James Coch- 
rane, Esq. Collector of Excise, at Inverness, 
and James Cameron, and William Fraser, 
officers of excise there, in the lewful exe- 
cution of their duty, and of assaulting, 
beating, and bruising, Lauchian M‘intosh, 
Borough officer there, to the effusion of his 
blood, having previously violently and for- 
cibly entered his house, with the intent of 
abstracting therefrom a quantity of smug- 
gled spirits, which had been seized from 
them by the excise officers above mentiou- 
ed. They were found guilty of the assault 
upon M‘Intosh, and sentenced to nie 
saonths knprisonment. 
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On the 19th of March last, a collection 
was made in the different churches and 
chapels of Edinburgh for the Parochial In- 
stitutions of that city, which amounted to 
£.397 u 14s. 


The new line of road over the Calton-hill | 


was contracted for about the end of April, 
and considerable progress has been already 
made on it. The contractors for carrying 
it into effect are the same who have so very 
ably conducted the improvement on Leith 
Walk, which, in place of being a nuisance 
to the country, has now become an orna- 
ment to the place. 

On Monday the 3d of April, a melancholy 
accident happened at Benston Lime Works, 
in the neighbourhood of Cumnock. When 
the men had begun to work in the morning, 
a lump of earth fell, which killed one man 
upon the spot, broke both the legs of ano- 
ther, and slightly hurt athicd: what is re- 
markable in this case is, that John Miller, 
brother to Matthew Miller, the man who 
was unfortunately killed, was also killed at 
the same work, about ten weeks befere, by 
an aecident of the same kind. Both were 
stout able workmen, in the prime of life, 
and John has left a widow and two children 
to deplore his loss. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, they had before them 
the settlement of the parish of Cumbernauld. 
Mr Richardson of Kirkconnel having sent a 
letter to the Moderator, resigning his pre- 
sentation to that parish, which he had for- 
merly accepted; the patron immediately 
granted a new presentation to Mr John 
Watson, preacher, and the business having 
come before the Presbytery in January last, 
they agreed to accept of Mr Richardson’s 
resignation, and to proceed in Mr Watson’s 
settlement according to the rules of the 
church. Against this judgment an appeal, 
and also certain complaints against the 
Presbytery for proceeding too hastily, were 
entered to the Synod. After hearing par- 
ties at great length, the Synod, by a consider- 
able majority, affirmed the sentence of the 


Presbytery, from which we understand no 


appeal was taken. 

The University of Glasgow has conferred 
the degree of LLD. on the Rev. William 
Pearson, of East Sheen, Surrey, and on the 
Rev. Philip Jennings, of Worcester College, 
Oxford; also, the degree of D. D. on the 
Rev. John Allan, Chaplain to the East 
India Company on the Scots establishment 
at Madras. 

On the 16th of April, the Faculty of the 
University of Glasgow made choice of Mr 
Josiah Walker to be Professor of Humanity, 
in room of the late Mr Richardson. 
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James Moray, Esq. of Abercairney, pias 
tron of the parish of Blackford, has Dies 
sented Mr Clark, preacher of the Gospel, 1, 
that living, vacant by the death of the |g 
Mr Stevenson. 

‘The Associate Burgher congregation o 
Kilmarnock gave a harmonious call to \\; 
Peter Campbell, preacher of the gospel, 1 
be their minister. 

On the 3d of April came on the anny:! 
election of office-bearers of the Society oj 
High Constables of the city of Edinburgh, 
when the following gentlemen were unani. 
mously chosen :— 


John Gall, Esq. Moderator. 
Peter Forbes, Esq. Treasurer. 
Andrew Grierson, Esq. Chaplain. 
William Child, Esq. Secretary. 


The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry 
has given Mr James Hogg, author of the 
** Queen’s Wake,” and other works of great 
poetical merit, a pastoral farm, at a reot 
merely nominal, in that track of romantic 
country from which the bard derives bis 
title of the ** Ettrick Shepherd.” 

We have much pleasure in informing th 
shipowners of Clyde and the country is 
general, that the Commissioners for the 
northern lights have resolved to erect a light 
house on the point of Corsil, at the entrance 
of Lochryan, on the coast of Galloway ; and 
that an application is to be immediately 
made to Parliament for an act to empower 
the Commissioners to erect & light-house 0! 
the Point of Ayre, in the Isle of Man. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


[From the London Gazette.| 


Carleton-House, March 9.—The Prince 
Regent this day conferred the honour of 
Knighthood on John Campbell, Esq. Lieut 
Colonel in the British service, and Colonel 
in the 4th regiment of Portuguese cavalry, 
and Knight of the Royal Portuguese Mil 
tary Order of the Tower and Sword. 

War Office, Mareh 28. The followin 
officers in the East India Company’s servi 
appointed to rank by brevet as Lieutenant 
Generals in his Majesty’s army, in the Bast 
Indies only, viz.: Major-General Charles 
Morgan, Thomas Bridges, William Jonesi 
William Popham, Robert Stuart, Thoma 
Geils, Gabriel Johnston, George Dew 
James Nicol, George Conyngham, do 
Peche, Thomas Trent, Robert Nichols, 
Richard Tolson, Vere Werner 
David Smith, Richard Jones, William 
Cameron, and Daniel Burr. wir 
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Whitehall, April 1. The Earl of Clan- 
carty, one of his Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress at Vienna, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath. 

~ The Prince Regent granted the dig- 
nity of Baronet of Great Britain and Ire- 
land unto Howard Elphinstone, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engi- 
yeers, and the heirs male of his bedy law- 
fully begotten. 

April 7.—Lieut.-General Hon. Sir John 
Abercromby, and Major General Hon. Sir 
Charles Colville, to be Knights Grand Crosses 
of the Bath, and Lieutenant General Moore 
Disney, and Major Generals William Inglis, 
and James Lyon, to be Knights Comman- 
ders of the Bath. 

— This day the following officers in the 
Fast India Company’s service were appoint- 
ed Knights Commanders of the Bath, viz. 
Lieut. Gen. John Macdonald, Major Ge- 
nerals Robert Blair, George Wood, Hector 
Maclean, Thomas Dallas, John Chalmers, 
John Horsford, Henry White, Gabriel Mar- 
tindale, George 8S. Brown, George Holmes 
and David Ochterlony, and Colonels Sir 
John Malcolm, Augustus Floyer, and Ro- 
bert Barclay. 

— Major-General Sir George Townshend 
Walker, K. C. B. to be Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Island of Grenada, in the room 
of Lieutenant-Gen. Sir John Stuart, K. B. 
deceased. 

_ April 12. This day the Prince Regent 
lvested their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of Clarence and Kent, and his Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, and of Admirals 
Sir Richard Onslow, Bart. Lord Radstock, 
and Sir Roger Curtis, Bart. Lieutenant Ge- 
nerals the Karl of Uxbridge, Sir Harry Cal- 

vert, and Sir William Henry Clinton, Ad- 
| ural Sir George Montagu, and Major-Ge- 
neral the Honourable Sir Charles Colviile, 
with the Ensigns of Knights Grand Crosses 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, 

— Sixty-eight Generals and Admirals 
Were invested this day with the ensigns of 
Knights Commanders of the Bath, and the 
ate of Knighthood was conferred on the 
“owing officers, Knights Commanders of 
the Bath, viz. 

c Captain Sir John Talbot, Royal Navy,— 

Sir John Eiley,—Sir Charles P. 
George Ridout Bingham,— 

aylet Framingham,—Sir Andrew F. 
William Robe,—Sir John 
Sir Richard Downes Jackson,— 
aa Campbell,—Sir Henry F. Bou- 


Sir James Douglas,—Sir 


uh Dickson,—Sir Henry William 


Carr,—Sir Charles Broke,—Sir John May, 
—Sir William Gomm,—Sir Augustus Fre- 
zer,—Sir Maxwell Grant,—Sir Robert Gar- 
diner,—Sir John Dyer. 

— Permission granted for John Clarke, 
Esq. Colonel in the Spanish armies, to wear 
the insignia of the Supernumerary Cross of 
the Order of Charles ILI. conferred on him 
by his Catholic Majesty. —Likewise, a grant 
to Alexander Lessassier of Edinburgh, Esq. 
and nephew to Dr James Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery in the University of E- 
dinburgh, to take and use the surname of 
Hamilton only. 

April 13. This day his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent was pleased to invest 
Major-General Sir Henry Torrens with the 
ensigns of a Knight Commander of the most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 


MEMORANDUM. 


‘It is the pleasure of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, acting in the name and 


on the behalf of his Majesty, that such 


Knights Commanders of the most Honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath as shall not 
have undergone the due ceremonial of in- 
vestiture, shall wear the appropriate ribbon 
and badge only, and shall not bear the star 
of the Second Class, until they shall have 
been so invested. 

Whitehall, April 25,—The Prince Regent 
appointed the Right Honourable Francis 
Lord Napier to be his Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 


BIRTHS. 


March 26. At Kirkbraehead, Mrs Stod- 
dart, a daughter. 

28. At Sundrum, the Lady of John Hamil- 
ton, Esq. younger of Sundrum, a son. 

29. The Lady of John Forbes Mitchell, 
Esq. of Thainston, a son. 

Aprii 2. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon- 
ourable Lady Kennedy, a daughter. 

— At Glenarback, Mrs Robertson, of 
Prendergust, a son. 

3. At Yarn, Mrs Farquharson, of Haugh- 
ton, a daughter. 

— Mrs Campbell, 29 Heriot Row, a son. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Cunning- 
ham, late of Bowerhouses, a son. 

— Mrs M‘Dougail, of Kilmun, a son. 

— At Springhall,gGlasgow, Mrs Alex- 
ander Gordon, a son. 

6. Mrs Douglas, North Charlotte Street, 
a daughter. 

%. At Brightmony, Mrs Falconer, a daugh- 
ter. 

10. Mrs Morrison, Gayfield Place, a 
daughter, 

April 


- 
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April 10. The Duchess of St Albans, a 
son and heir. 

— At Arbuthmot-house, the Viscountess 
of Arbuthnot, a daughter. 

11. Mrs Gillespie, St Andrew’s Strect, a 
dauchter. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Campbell, of 
Dalserf, a son. 

— At Montrose, the Lady of the Reve- 
rend Joseph Paterson, a daughter. 

14. At Montrose, Mrs William Gordon, 
a daughter. 

16. At Aberdeen, Mrs Colonel Black, 
a daughter. 

19. At Dunbar, Mrs George Sandilands, 
a daughter. | 

20. At Maxpople, Mrs Scott, younger of 


‘Raeburn, a daughter. 


21. In Prince’s Street, the Lady of Alex- 
ander Munro, Esq. a son. 

— Mrs M‘Ilwham, Hyde Park, London, 
a son. 

22. At Ham Common, Surry, the Lady 
of Major-General Sir William Nicholson, 
Bart. a son. 

— At London, Lady Emily Drummond, 
a daughter. 

—- At Glenorchy Manse, Mrs Colonel 
Colquhoun, a son. 

— At Aberdeen, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Knight Erskine, of Pittodrie, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lawson, of 
Cairnmuir, a daughter. 

— At Lochmalony, the Lady of Major 
Horsbrugh of Pitbiado, a daughter. 

Lately, Mrs Andrew: Hamilton, of Long- 
ridge, a son, being her seventeenth child.— 
The children have been all born at single 
births, and sixteen of them have been nur- 
sed by the mother. 

— At Stockholm, the Lady of Edward 
Thornton, Esq. his Majesty’s invoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Sweden, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 8. 1814 At Sherghoti, Bengal, 
George Playfair, Esq. surgeon in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, to Miss 
Jesse Ross, second daughter of Mr John 
Ross, Castle-hill, Edinburgh. 

March 19. At Forres, Lieutenant Ander- 
son, of the Scots fusileers, to Miss Agnes 
Shaw, daughter of the late James Shaw, 
Esq. of Muirtown. 

27. At Spencer House, M. Vernon, eldest 
son of the Archbishop of York, to Lady 
Elizabeth Bingham, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Lucan. 

28. At Edinburgh, Major James Bogle, 
94th regiment, to Margaret, only daughter 
of the late John Orr, Ksg. Paisley. 


28. At Canaan-house, William Gloag, f, 
of Greenhill, county of Perth, to Miss Buy, 
eldest daughter of George Burn, Esq, Cs, 
naan-house. 

31. Mr Robert Boyd, merchant, Fg», 
burgh, to Jessie, daughter of Mr Archi) 
Horne, merchant, Edinburgh. 

April 3. At Paisley, Mr Matthew Sypilje, 
‘writer, Leith, to Elizabeth Corse, secona 
daughter of the late Alexander Nairne, Eso, 
merchant, Paisley. 

— At Cardoness, William Cuninghame, 
Esq. of Enterkine, to Miss Grace Maxwell, 
youngest daughter of Sir David Maxwell of 
Cardoness, Bart. 

— At Dumfries, Mr William Dalrymple, 
writer, Edinburgh, to Miss Mary Gordo, 
Campbell, eldest daughter of Mr Campbell, 
Cuil. 

4. At Edinburgh, Colonel Sir William d- 
Lancey, K.C.B. Deputy Quarter-Maste:. 
General in North Britain, to Magdalene, 
second daughter of Sir James Hall, Bart. 
of Dunglass. 

10. At Dysart, Lieutenant John Barclay, 
of his Majesty’s ship President, to Miss 
Henrietta White, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr Andrew White, town-clerk of Crail. 

— At Ematrus (Monaghan) the Righ: 
Honourable Lord Baron Cremorne, to Miss 
Whaley, of Dublin. 

— At Cumnock, Major James Miller, 0! 
his Majesty’s 74th regiment of foot, t 
Miss Margaret Miller, only daughter o: 
the Reverend Dr Miller, minister of Cum 
nock. 

11. At London, Lord Edward O’Brien, 
to Miss Methuen, youngest daughter of Mr 
Methuen, Lower Grosvenor Square, Lonaon. 

12. At Covinghill, William Somervil, 
Esq. of Ampherlaw, to Marion, daughter 
of William Sommerville, Esq. of Coving- 


Ml 


hill. 


13. At Edinburgh, Stephen Cousins, Es 
Royal Navy, to Catherine, - eldest daughter 
of the late John Learmonth, Esq. A 

14. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Dari 
Robertson, of the Royal marines, to Miss’ 
Cunningham, daughter of Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Esq. writer to the signet. 

15. At Clydeville, John Linning; Ba 
of Cumberhead, accountant of Excise, 
Isabella, eldest daughter of James Cochral. 
Esq. Kirkfield. 

17. At Kilmarnock, the Reveren¢ 
James M‘Kinlay, senior minister of the 
Church, to Miss Elizabeth Dickie 

18. At Abbothill, Mr John Breckenn 
writer in Ayr, to Elizabeth, eldest dauss 
of Alexander Smith, Esq. of Abboton® 

20. At Bamararry, John ¢ 
jun. of Glenmore, to Grace 
daughter of the late Colin Ca 
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April 20. At Edinburgh, the Reverend 
William Proudfoot, minister of Shotts, to 
Yonrietta, daughter of Robert Forrester, 
Bank of Scotland. 

— At Seafortie, Down, Sir James C. 
Anderson, Of Fermoy, in the county of 
(ork, Bart. to Caroline, third daughter of 
the late Robert Shaw, Esq. of Dublin, and 
sister to Robert Shaw, sq. one of the pre- 
gnt representatives in Parliament for that 
city. 

24, At Buchanan House, Mr Montgom- 
ery, to Mrs Parkins, house-keeper to his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose. 

95. At Kilmarnock, Mr George Fleming, 
fumer at Bentfauld, to Miss Montgomery, 
only daughter of Robert Montgomery, Esq. 
of Auchentiber. 

— At Edinburgh, William Baillie, young- 
et of Polkemmet, sq. to Mary Lyon Den- 
nistoun, youngest daughter of James Dent- 
nistoun, of Colgrain, Esq. 

27. At Glasgow, James Carrick, Esq. to 
Miss Jane Newham, daughter of the late 
Daniel Newham, Esq. Stirlingshire. 

Lately, At Palermo, in Sicily, Lieuten- 
ant-General Robert M‘Farlane, to Maria 
Gertrude, eldest daughter of Gervais Henry 
Vankemper, Esq. Consul of the Prince So- 
vereign of the Netherlands, at Tripoli. 

— At Bruxelles, by special licence, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir George H. Berkeley, to 
Miss Sutton, eldest daughter of Lady Sut- 
‘on, of Molesey -house, Surrey. 


DEATHS. 


dan, 11. At Rio de Janeiro, Mr James 
Wood, son of Mr Andrew Wood, musical 
instrument maker, Edinburgh. 

16. At Tobago, his Excellency Governor 
Sir William Young, Bart. 

March 5. At Nice, Sir Stephen Glynn, 
Bart. of Hawarden Castle, Chester. 

10. At Tighgary, in North Uist, the Rev. 
Mr James Macqueen, minister of that pa- 
tish, much and justly regretted. 

_— At Kirkconnell, Mrs Maxwell, of 
Kirkconnell. 
BS London, in the 56th year of his 
of Rh Mair, a native of the parish 
ly vg. nie, Aberdeensire, justly and sincere- 
— by an affectionate family and 
ee ee friends, who ever held him in 
Mr Mair went to Cal- 
profession’ in life, where he followed the 
the ns of a jeweller with success, and 
respectability 5 and returned to 
which Pe Out eighteen years ago; since 
pied in oa his Whole life has been occu- 
to his prs disinterested acts of kindness 
nends, and providing for many of 
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his young countrymen. Justly may it be 
said of Mr Mair, that few men, with his 
means, ever did more good; for his heart 
and purse, with great modesty, were ever 
open to distress. 

13. At Garscube House, Dumbartonshire, 
Lady Campbell, wife of Sir [lay Campbell, 
of Succoth, Bart. 

15. At St Andrew’s, John Tulidelph, 
Esq. of Kilmuy. 

— At London, James, eldest son of Col- 
onel Grant of Grant, M. P. 

16. At Melrose, Mrs Anne Wilkicson, re- 
lict of Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of Caick- 
moor. 

17. Andrew Munro, M.D., who for fif- 
teen years discharged his professional duties 
at Kirkwall in Orkney, esteemed and res- 
pected. He had embarked on board the 
Commercial Packet for the south, as a last 
effort towards the recovery of his health, 
which had been for some time on the de- 
cline. But short was the trial, for scarcely 
had the vessel set sail when he expired. 

— At Stanstiil, Mrs Janet Sinclair, wife 
of i.ieutenant-Colonel Williamson, of Marle- 
field. 

19. At Househill, near Nairn, Hugh Ro- 
bertson, Esq. of Houschill, much and justly 
regretted. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Dalrymple, widow of 
the late Licutenant Hugh Dalrymple, of 
the 4th- veteran batialion. 

20. Andrew Buchanan, Esq. of Auchmar, 
in the $2d year of his age. 

— At Hay’s Court, Edinburgh, Mrs Eu- 
phame Berwick, relict of Mr John Lawrie, 
farrier.—She had nearly completed her 95th 
year, and was in full possession of all her 
faculties. 

— At the Manse of Glammis, in the 20th 
year of her age, Ann Dewpster, second 
daughter of the Reverend James Lyon. 

21. At Kilbarchan, Mary Speirs, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Speirs, Esq. aged 17 
years. 

— At Airth, the Reverend James Pater- 
son, minister of the Associate Congregation 
there. 

— At Northumberland Street, Hugh 
Wilson, Esq. merchant. 

22. In Hertfordshire, occasioned by a dis- 
appointment in love, Miss Lucy King, a 
young lady of rare qualities and a very gen- 
teel fortune. She left a legacy of £.300 tg 
the clergyman to whom she was so much 
attached, -who expressed much astonishment 
at the event, as he had only been twice in 
the company of Miss King, and preached 
twice in the parish where she resided. She 
had not cominunicated her deep-rooted at- 
tachment till a few days previous to her dis- 
solution. 

March 
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March 22. At London, Sir Willoughby As- 
ton, Bart. in the 67th year of his age, jate of 
Wadley, in the county of Berks. He mar- 
ried Jane, one of the daughters of the late 
Lord Chancellor Northington, but leaving 
no descendant, the ancient Baronetage be- 
comes extinct. 

23. Mrs Martha Turnbull, aged 24. years, 
wife of Mr Barker, surgeon, 5, Register 
Place, Edinburgh. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Fraser, wife 
of Alexander Williamson, glass merchant, 
much regretted. 

26. Lost off Portland, Captain Archibald 
Campbell, of his Majesty’s 47th regiment, 
passenger in the Alexander East India extra 
ship, from Bombay. 

— Lost, off Weymouth, William Dunbar, 
Esq. surgeon, and Mrs Ann Gulland, his 
wife, passengers in the East India extra ship 
Alexander, from Bombay. 

27. Mrs George T. Smith, of Penedyffryn, 
in the county of Carnarvon. 

— At Dalry Mills, Mr John Veitch, sur- 
geon, in the 20th year of his age, son of ~~ 
Andrew Veitch, there. 

— At Dundee, aged 66, Patrick hese 
soure, Ksq. of Tealing: . 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Caroline Clarke; 
\ife of James M‘Farquhar, Esq. merchant. 

28. At Lauriston House, Edinburgh, 
Archibald M‘Arthur Stewart, Esq. of Ascog 
and Milton, in the 66th year of his age.- 

— At Inverness, Captain Thomas Wal- 
cott, late of the 12th regiment of foot, third 
son of John Minchin Walcott, Esq. of 
Croagh, county of Limerick, Ireland. ; 

29. At Grange House, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of George M‘Mekin Torrance, Esq. 
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' 29.At Edinburgh, Mr James Leslie, boo}. 
binder; author of several comic Songs, 
“* The Cock of the Rock, &c.” 

31. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Elliot, 1. 


lict of Major Henry Balfour. 


— At Hill-house, Bruce Mitchell, Ee, Jat. 
Capt. of the Marquis of Wellesley Indiaman, 
April 1. Mrs Sandford, relict of the late 
Reverend Thomas Sandford, of Sandford 
Hall, Shropshire. 
2. At Clifton Hot Wells, Lieutenant-Ge. 
neral Sir John Stuart, K. G. C. B. Count of 
Maida, Lieutenant-Governor of Grenada, 
and Colonel of the 20th regiment of foot. 
_ — At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Mac. 
kenzie, spouse of Captain James Dowie, in 
her 5lst year. 
12. Henry Siddons, Esq. Patentee of the 
Theatre Royal Edinburgh.—As an actor, if 
not in the first line of excellence, he was 
always judicious, and manifested strong 
feeling, as well as critical knowledge of his 
He possessed literary talents which 
have often contributed to public gratification 
in novels, plays, and poetical effusions— 
When our great actress, Mrs Siddons, first 
burst forth on the London stage, with a 
blaze of excellence that probably never will 
be equalled by any other actress, the gen- 
tleman whom we now mention performed 
the part of her child, in the tragedy of Isa 


author. 


bella. 


He was some years at the Charter. 


house, and was intended for the Church; 
but a strong hereditary. attachment induced 
him to devote himself to the stage. He 
possessed a character in private life of the 
most amiable nature, and was held in high 
and merited esteem by all connected with 
him in business and in friendship. 


_ Prices of Stocks. 
Prices . Grain per quarter Corn Exchangss 
Bank 3 per cent London. 7 
1815. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. : 
May lI. — 1815. | Wheat. | Barley. | Dats | Pease. 
8. | 2294 58} S. Se. | & & | . 
15. 58 May 1. | 33 59 | 22 33] 18 27 47 52 
22, 229 581 31 56 | 24 35] 19 28 
| —— 584 15. | 31 52 | 24 35] 19 27] 
22.1 40 60 | 23 35] 18 27 pp 
29.| 36 59 | 23 35} 19 27) 

Prices of Oat, Pease, and Burley Meal, in a. 

Edinburgh Market, peck, Prices of Grain at Haddington. 

IS15. atmeal. | Barley Meal. || 1815. | Wheat.| Barkey. | Oats: | 
| Bolls. | Price. | Bolls., Price. 
May 1.| 336 [15 14]. 41 {12 — Apr. 28. 34 37] 18 22] 17 20 
9.} 332 115-14} 39 | 12 — |) May &| 33 36] 19 23| 16 20 
16.{ 380 | 15 14] 43 12 — 21.| 33 36] 19 23) 16 
23.| 366 [15 14] 38 | 12 — 19. | 32 35] 19 23} 17 

30.) 406 | 16 37 | 12 26. | 32 35| 20 18 
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STATE OF THE BAaRomETER, &c. | High Water at Leith fo; 
From May 26th to June 25th 1815, in D a? a>. E 
; the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Sa l 9 9 
Sue 2110 Ib {10 43 
Barom.\Thermom. | Rain.| Weather. || M. 3)11 J6 4 
1815. N. mM. | P. Tu. 4/12 14/519 
May 96, 30.3 |50] 71 Clear W. Si —] 1 19 
! 97| 30.31152 1 69; 0.45 | Rain Th 6] 1 38/2 4 
28| 30.15|57 | 65 | 0.64 Fr. 71 2° 30] 2 5; 
29|\ 30.1 |50 | 60! 0.08 Sa. 81 3 211 3 45 
30.05148 | 55 | 0.33 | Rain & 
3 30.05150 | 60 | ——— | Clear M. lO} 4 57] 5 19 
| June 1| 30.2 |50 | 72 Tu. 11] 5 42/6 7 
2\ 30.2 |50 | 65 | 0.02 | Shower W. 12] 6 30! 6 56 
29.98 |48 | 68 | ——— | Clear om tae 7 
4| 29.92148 | 59 | | Rain 8 18] 8 47 
5| 29.75 |45 | 62 | —— | Clear Sa. 15] 9 19] 9 56 
6| 29.71150 | 58 | 0.04 | Shower. Su. 16/10 32/11 5 
71 29.71 66 | 0.05 | Rain M. 388/12 
8| 29.9 154] 68 Clear Tu. 18/12 35112 
9| 29.95 155 | 60 W. 1 19 
10] 30. |54 | 60] 0.02 | Showers || Th. 20] 1 40] 1 59 
11/30. {511631 0.04 Fr. 21] 2 18] 2 36 
12} 29.91/52 | 63 | 0.21 | Rain S:, 221 2 58) 3 10 
13} 29.8 154] 64] 0.05 Su. 23] 3 3 4 
| 14] 29.71153 | 63 | 0.02 | Showers |} M. 24] 4 Oj 4 
15| 29.71154 62 | 0.03 Tu. 25) 4 34] 4 49 
16! 29.94;52 | 74 Clear W..26) 7| 5 % 
29.94152 | 63 Th. 27) 5 4 
29.9 150] 55 | 0.24 | Rain Fr. 28} 6 25| 6 
19] 29.9 | 50] 63 | 0.41 Sa. 29] 7 12) 7 10 
20} $0. | 60|—|Cloudy || Su. 30) 8 10) 
30. 151 | 65 M. 31} 9 3 
22; 29.9 |60 | 50] 0.15 | Rain 
24 30.2 | 50 | 72 0.05 | Rain Apparent time at Edinburg’. 
25| 30.2 | 55 | 73 | —— Clear 
Last Quart. 29. 10 58 mor" 


July 11. Court of Session rises, 
12. Royal Burghs meet. 
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